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This is the only 
book to describe and list those 
many army duties that come under the 
head of “housekeeping.” It’s a book fo: 
every man in the outfit, from the Company ( 

mander to latrine orderly. 


Drivers in every 

. ¢ . 

arm and service have accepted this 

handbook with enthusiasm because it’s 

written in soldier language and illustrated 

with cartoons soldiers like. Every driver in every 
outfit should have his own copy. 


KEEP “EM ROLLING 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 























Company Duties: A Checklist | 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 





11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 11 to 50 copies: 21le each 






51 or more copies: 34c each 51 or more copies: 19c each 



























Here is the latest 
unrestricted dope on both the cali- 
ber .30 and caliber .50 machine guns. 
In addition there are sections on the 81mm 
mortar and on the Bazooka. Well-printed and 







Here are sixty pages 
of quick reference information 
for every officer bound together in a 
compact little notebook that will fit the average 










i illustrated. 
shirt or blouse pocket. 
honky Glliéess Netchook Machine Gunner’s Handbook 
: 1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each é 
$1 00 11 to 50 copies: 40c each 3 









51 or more copies: 34c each 







Here’s just the 
handbook for the new clerk feel- 
ing his way through the difficulties of 
official correspondence and record keeping. 
It was prepared especially for the clerk in the unit 
personnel section of regimental headquarters. 


THE ARMY CLERK 


1 to 10 copies: 75c each 





This guide for <P. 
army motor vehicle driving > 
instructors covers the field of army driving % 






in clear and simple language. 







DRIVER TRAINING : 


1 to 10 copies: 25c each , 
11 to 50 copies: 2le each 4 


51 or more copies: 19c each 










11 to 50 copies: 60c each 






51 or more copies: 50c each 
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Fighting Forces Books: 













The Army Life 
By CWO E. J. Kahn, Jr. 


story of a new Army man. Cloth edi 





thrabam Lincoln and the Fifth Column 
By George Fort Milton 





m Lincoln and his undercover enemies. Cloth 
50 


juadalcanal Diary 
By Richard Tregaskis 
ne battle in the South Pacific 
Modern Battle 
By Colonel Paul W. Thompson 
eg battles of this World War 
imericans vs. Germans 


attle experiences of six American fighters in World 


> 
a 
We ME How the Jap Army Fights 


kK sy tailed description of the training and tactics of 
p soldier 


Genghis Khan 
By Harold Lamb 


[he great conqueror who nearly reached Berlin from 


FULL 


The Battle is the Pay-Off 
By Major Ralph Ingersoll 


Major Ingersoll tells of the Battle of El Guettar, 
ind how big this war is and what the Army is doing 
to win it. Cloth edition $2.00. 


% How to Abandon Ship 
By Phil Richards and John J. Banigan 





w~ 


uilors, one of whom has been shipwrecked, 


<plain every side of abandoning ship, including 
7 leon a life raft. Cloth edition $1.00 


Japan's Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 


\rmy leaders, organization, and training. Cloth 


$2.50 
Conflict: The Civil War 


By George Fort Milton 
est one-volume history. Cloth edition $3.50 


Rifleman Dodd 


By C. S. Forester 
tory of a trained and self-reliant fighting man 








ie cemeel copies 25¢ each 
ll to 5O copies: 21¢ each 


51 of more ‘copies: 19¢ each 


Guerrilla Warfare 
By Bert (Yank) Levy 
Che tricks and tactics of guerrilla fighting and street 
combat 
W hat’s That Plane? 
By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 
Silhouettes of 83 American and Jap planes with pi 
tures and descriptions 
Aircraft Recognition 
By R. A. Saville-Sneath 
Silhouettes and photographs of British, German and 
Italian aircraft. 
The War in Outline: 1939-1943 


A valuable chronological outline of the war fron 
the rise of the Axis to the middle of August, pre 
pared by Special Services Division, ASF. 


Weapons for the Future 


By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., and 
Charles T. Haven 


America will always need good weapons. In cloth as 
For Permanent Victory at $2.50. 
Blitzkrieg: Armies on W beels 
By Lieut. Col. S. L. A. Marshall 
The evolution of tactics and equipment in this wat 
Cloth edition of Blitzkrieg $2.00; cloth edition of 
irmies on Wheels $2.50 


LENGTH 


Fighting Forces Books for the Armed Services Only 





The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 
If you fire any kind of a gun, you will see why this 
is a great story 
The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 
Selected portions from Clausewitz’s famous writings 
on war. Cloth edition $1.50 
Gas Warfare 
By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 


Complete description of chemicals and chemical 
weapons and tactics by a foremost expert. Cloth edi 
tion $2.75. 

The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 


The splendid fight against odds which opened the war 
Machine Warfare 
By Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 


Hitler studied this writer’s ideas on the plane an 
the tank. Cloth edition $2.50 
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Since the report by the Army and Navy of Japanese 
atrocities to Americans held as prisoners of war, many 
friends of The Journat and contributors to The Journat’s 
Prisoner of War Fund have asked us whether or not any of 
the funds have benefited prisoners held in the Philippines 
and Jap-held possessions.: The answer to these inquiries is 
not an easy one to make because we are in ignorance of 
many of the factors involved. 

In reply to one letter inquiring about aid to our soldiers 
held by the Japs, the Editor of The Journat said in part: 

“I do wish that I had some satisfactory information to 
give you as to what h: appe ‘ned to the boxes that were on the 
Gripsholm for our prisoners in the hands of the Japanese, 
but I do not know and don’t think that anyone else is sure 
either. 1 have hopes though that within the next couple 
of months we will get some real information, in which case 
we will, of course, print it in The INFANTRY JouRNAL . 
once we get any adequate assurance that the stuff will get 
through to men in Japanese hands [we] will allot a large 
sum of money for use in that area 

For the present by far the greater part of the Prisoner of 
War Fund is being used for the Americans who are pris- 
oners in Europe, and the fact that things provided with the 
funds are safely getting through to these men is definitely 
established. 

Contributions during the last month totaled $992.42, 
bringing the total to date to $40,121.15. The names of con 
tributors since the last issue of The Journat follow: 


INDIVIDUALS 

Anonymous, Washington, D. C 
Captain Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., USMOR 
Ohandler Gardner, Washington, D. C. 
Corporal Edward A. Brown, 121st Infantry 
Major J. A. Callahan, Hq. Seventh Army 
Colonel Floyd D, Carlock, Infantry 
Anonymous, Corps of Cadets, USMA 
Captain J. L. Grant, Georgia State Guard 
Mrs. Vernon Evans, Montclair, N. J. 
Anonymous, Fort Lewis, Washington 
Lieut. Arthur M. Ballowa, CPI Headquarters 
Colonel G. B, Pritchard, Jr., U. 8S. Army, Retired 
Sergeant Lawrence L. Malis, Army Air Forces 
Major Fred W. Richards, Infantry 
Mr. Thompson Barker, Morristown, N. J 
Lieut. James J. Welby, Field Artillery 
Mrs. J. W. A. Whitehorne, Auburn, N. Y 
Major George A. Felch, 87th ey! 
Tee 5 William H. Opperman, SCU 1979 
Reymond ©. Werner, Urbana, Illinois 
Major B. L. Malcolm, AUS 
Major and Mrs. J. K. Rippert 
Myer Kaplin, Marlboro, N. Y 

Pic. Company D, 1301st Engineers 
Corporal John A. Lockett, IX TCC 
Mr. Edward Labno. Chicago, Illinois 
8/Set. Morris Leibowitz, Army Air Forces 
Lieut. Leonard D. Eron, 687th Ordnance Company 
Major Joseph E. Dean, IX Service Group 
Hon. Z. 8. Leymel, Mayor of Fresno, California 
Captain J, F. McIntosh, 53d Infantry 
Pvt. Joseph A. Marra, 319th Engineers 
Tec 5 George F. Reynolds, 242d Infantry 
Colonel A. P. Croonquist, Infantry 
Einar E. Aamodt, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lieutenant C. R. H., Army Air Forces 
Sgt. Ross L. Huntington, 849th SIS 
Lieutenant, 71st Infantry 
Brig. Gen. Henry D. Styer, U. S. Army, Retired 
Lieut. Lloyd H. Dessaint, Signal Corps 
Lieut. Robert Wasserman, AUS 
Leavitt R. Barker, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Lieutenant, 3ist Engineer Training Bn. 
Alfred B. Sheinwald, Boston, Mass. 
Pvt. T. J. White, 817th Engineer Aviation Bn 
Colonel Thacher Nelson, 324th Infantry 
Captain G. F. Rhoads, 324th Infantry 


ORGANIZATIONS AND Groups 

Helabird Signal Depot 
432d AAA A/W Battalion 
Officers’ Wives’ Club, Columbia, Missouri 
Ojai Valley Garden Club, Ojai, California 

ice Company, 119th Infantry 
Officers, Enlisted Men, and Civilian Employees, Presidio of San Francisco 
@fficers and Enlisted Men, 465th Bomb Sa (L) 
Cannon Company, 9th Infantry 





GENERAL MALIN CRAIG was Chief of Staff from 1935 
1939. He returned from retirement to active duty ; 


1941. 


-. 
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CaPTAIN MERRITT CUTLER is responsible for the new de 
rations appearing in the magazine. He first designed | 
heading for our new “Valor” department and then yp 
dertook to redesign a number of our other headings. The 

task is not yet completed but our readers will note tha 

new heads appear this month on “Battlefacts” and “Cer 
brations.” In civilian life Captain Cutler was a comn 

cial artist in New York City. During the = war h 

served in France as a corporal i in the 107th Infant: 

Division, and won the Distinguished Service Cross read 


the Purple Heart. 


Major GENERAL C. D. HERRON retired from the Amy jr 
March 1941 but returned to active duty in September 
of the same year. He is a graduate of the Military Acad 
emy and has been an active soldier for forty-five years 
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CoLONEL A. R. MACKECHNIE, Infantry, commanded th 
162d Infantry which landed at Nassau Bay, New 
Guinea, and which participated with other American 
and Australian troops in action against the Japs in that 
theater. One of Colonel MacKechnie’s company com 
manders in that action was Captain John D. Georg 
whose account of his unit’s doings against the Japs for 
three nights follows Colonel MacKechnie’s more ana 
lytical treatment of the essentials of jungle warfare. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL, now on duty 
the Central Pacific, came into the Army a few months 
after our entry into the war, after a career as a news 
paperman, military commentator and author of tw 
cellent estimates of the early developments in the Euro 
pean war. The first was Blitzkrieg and the secon 
Armies on Wheels. He served in France for two year 


in the First World War. 
i 
CoLoneEL G. E. PARKER, Infantry, entered the Army during 
the last war by way of the Reserves. He is a graduate 
Cornell University and many service schools. He w 
twice been a chief of section in the Academic Depart 
ment of The Infantry School and has had a broad ané 


° - 4 ° . in 
varied service. He has contributed other alert articles 
to The Journat in past years. 


ad 
LizuTENANT JOHN R. sipEY, Infantry, was the leader of 
an MP section in the landing at Salerno. His article 
describes the experiences of his section and points out 
the big jobs facing MPs in such situations. 
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Nothing But the Enemy 


HEN the great battle of invasion 

begins in Europe, there will be 
several times as many American Infantry- 
men fighting as before. Whenever that 
battle does begin, whenever that first, 
full-strength onslaught is delivered 
against the German foe, it will be the 
American Doughboy who is at the heart 
of the fight. He will be in the center of 
the combat on every shore, on every 
beachhead, in every hard-earned sector 
our forces gain. 

The Infantry will again take the part 
of Queen of Battles, as it did in Tunisia, 
on Attu, in the Gilberts and in the Mar- 
shalls (the Doughboy was in both of 
those hard-fought battles in large num- 
bers), and at Salerno, Anzio, and the 
other American combat sectors of the 
Italian theater of war. But this time we 
can expect the battle to be on a far greater 
scale than that of any past operation of 
this war in which our forces have fought. 

What this battle will mean has been 
plainly said by our highest military lead- 
ers. They have not minimized it either 
in terms of men or matériel. General 
Eisenhower will strike with every re- 
source of British and American combat 
power there is at his command. It will be 
a battle fought over great areas, and there 
will be the utmost might of American 
arms and armament in every attack, in 
every drive toward victory. 

The Doughboy will be in the middle 
of every mile of battle. He will have 
the hardest jobs, as always, the jobs of 
taking ground by infiltration and assault 





























— the work no other troops are trained 
and equipped to tackle—all the tasks that 
demand a full knowledge of battlecraf: 
He will be there at the heart of ever, 
fight, for that is the Infantry job. 

Behind him, and over him, and work 
ing closely with him will be the othe: 
combat units on which he depends in 
modern battle. The artillery and the 
chemical smoke units will be adding the 
enormous power of their fire to that o! 
his own fifteen weapons. They will reach 
out above and beyond him with thei: 
support — with vast tonnages of shells - 
with greater quantities of accurately de 
livered steel and explosive than have ever 
been brought to bear upon an American 
enemy. Battling through the skies, and 
reaching out still farther beyond the In 
fantry will be the full power of the Air 
Forces, seeking to smother the air power 
of the enemy and to blast away every cen 
ter of German activity, the destruction 
of which can aid the progress of the 
battle. 

Working still more intimately with 
the Doughboy on the ground there wil! 
be Armored and Tank Destroyer units 
When he has opened a way these wil 
drive ahead, but until he has, they will 
be another powerful and immediate) 
codperating support for his own efforts 


HERE will be huge naval forces. 
also, in this battle — both our own 
ships and those of our Allies. The accom 
plishment of their tasks will be vital to 
success in the first stages of the onslaught 
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the transport and safe delivery of lead- 
ing troops to the enemy shore, and the 
support of the shore assault with power- 
ful gunfire. And then will follow the 
continuing shuttle of ships as the land 
forces are built to greater and greater 
strength. 

In this great battle the Doughboy will 
in all probability be riding not only on 
ships but in planes in many of its phases. 
And once the battle is on he will make 
use of all his accustomed means of trans- 
port as the situation demands, but will 
rely in the end on his own physical 
strength to carry him through combat. 

Behind the fighting forces will be the 
forces who serve them, without which an 
assaulting army can achieve nothing. 
Every one of the many different types of 
service units will long since have planned 
its part in the supply, maintenance, engi- 
neer, medical, and other services for the 
Doughboy and the other combat troops 
who will be helping him. 

Thus what may well be the mightiest 
battle of the war for our American Army 
will center around the American Dough- 
boy. But it will involve what modern 
battle always involves—the utmost in co- 
operation and assistance from every other 
kind of military unit. It will be a battle, 
also, that could never have been planned 
or fought without the direct help of the 
whole peoples of the United States and 
of Great Britain and the other Allies over 
a long period before the first assault. 
Every one of the millions of workers in 
both countries who have plugged away 
at their jobs, every official of a war plant 
or any other activity with the slightest 
bearing upon the war, every servant of 
the Government; yes, every man and 





woman who has paid a tax or bought a 
war stamp and every boy and girl who 
has collected metal or paper — will have 
helped to make this great battle of Europe 
possible. All will have had a part. The 
Doughboy is at the heart of the battle but 
with him in spirit and behind him in 
activity are the hundreds of millions of 
the Allied nations who know that this 
battle and the war have to be won. 


OT all may understand the place 

of the American Infantryman in the 
battle even though they have read almost 
daily for several years what the Infantry- 
man has been asked to do, not only in the 
ranks of our own forces but in those of 
China, Russia, Britain, and every fight- 
ing Allied nation. The story has been 
there in the news of every action large 
and small. It has been known from the 
beginning what the Doughboy’s part was 
and would continue to be, yet some 
people have been unwilling to face the 
thought and have held to the hope of 
easy winning. This the Doughboy has 
never done, nor has anyone with a full 
grasp of the military facts. The facts 
will be completely apparent in the great 
battle of invasion—fully as plain then to 
all as they had been to those charged with 
the heavy responsibility of preparing for 
the assault. 

The need for the Doughboy’s fighting 
qualities — the need for his battlecraft, 
his ability to maneuver and attack, take 
ground and hold it, and get ready to 
maneuver and attack once again—is the 
central element of modern battle. 

In this battle as in all the others “there 
is nothing in front of the Infantryman 
but the enemy.” 
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THE FIGHT ¢ 


By Lieutenant Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 


The conquest of Makin last November has been widely 
misunderstood as a triumph by American Infantrymen 
over a frenzied and liquor-crazed force of Japanese whose 
officers dressed in their parade uniforms and charged, 
Samurai sword in hand, directly upon the American de- 
fenses. This impression of the operation stems from the 
fact that one relatively minor episode has been exaggerated 
far beyond its intrinsic importance, and 
even the facts of that one episode have been 
curiously distorted by rumor and exaggera- 
tion. Oddly enough, the episode itself is 
distinguished more by the courage and 
quick thinking of the few American In- 
fantrymen who were engaged than by the 
foolhardiness and valor of the Japanese sol- 
diers who greatly outnumbered them in the 
immediate situation. It is of that episode — 
sometimes referred to as “the Saki Battle” or 
“Massacre Night”—that these notes will re- 
late. It was the third night of operation and the main 
forces of the enemy had already been defeated and put to 
flight by the attack during the first two days. Makin is a 
greatly attenuated island being about eleven miles long, with 
an average width of about three hundred yards. The center 
of resistance was a strongly organized zone slightly more 
than one mile in length which was covered at each end 
by a shore-to-shore tank trap with supporting entrench- 
ments and pillboxes. From barrier to barrier, this zone was 
studded with deep shelters, trenches, and machine-gun 
posts, these works being so stoutly constructed that field 
artillery had little or no effect upon them. The beach flanks 
were also well covered by fire positions. Our operations on 
the first day resulted in the reduction of the West Tank 
Barrier, the Ist and 3d Battalions of the 165th Infantry 
advancing directly toward it after landing on the West 
beaches while the 2d Battalion captured it in detail after 
landing on the north shore. This beachhead was extended 
to the south shore within two hours. The enemy garrison 
was thus split in two and those who had been driven to 
ground in the area of the West Tank Trap by our prelimi- 
nary naval gunfire were destroyed during the first after- 
noon. 

On the second day the 2d Battalion advanced 800 yards 








toward the East Tank Trap, its progress being slowed by 
network of enemy works extending the entire distang 
Artillery fire of the medium tanks, even when ois fa 
a twenty-yard range, affected these shelters hardly 
The Japanese remained within the blastproof entrance 
defying attack by TBA infantry weapons; TNT pal 
charges provided ‘the solution. Tree and ground sniper 
were still plentiful in the area, Leama 
and the dense vegetation combined wit 
the ubiquity of the native bobai (tam 
pits—an almost infallible trap for tanks 
slow the advance of the infantry and tank 
When night came, the 2d Battalion wa 
still three hundred yards short of the Eag 
Tank Trap. It seems probable, from fact 
which have been gleaned since, that 
enemy slipped away from our front at some 
where around midnight, retiring eastwarl 
The 3d Battalion passed through the % 
Battalion soon after dawn and attacked east but the artille 
concentration which preceded its advance must have lande 
in air. The 3d walked through the East Tank Trap withou 
a shot being fired. It advanced that day three and a half mile 
through the bush, its skirmish line reaching from shore t 
shore, without a single man coming under sniper fir 
These efforts, in the equatorial heat, not only greatly f 
tigued the battalion but gave it possibly a false sense of s 
curity. Gilbertese who had seen the enemy retiring eastwad 
said that not more than forty-five or fifty remained. Thed 
fensive perimeter was established just before dark ani 
there was not time to send out patrols to reconnoiter t 
immediate front. Packs and entrenching tools had beer 
dropped in the morning. A few men dug shallow foxholes. 
Some pulled coconut logs parallel to one another and almot 
together for protection. Others lay down in the open, wot 
rying more about the mosquitoes ‘than about the Japanes 
It. was the irony of chance that after advancing almost 
four miles that day through enemy ground and findin 
enemy, the battalion halted and established its defens 
position for the night within fifty yards of prepared enen 
positions, hidden by the vegetation. At a machine-gu" 
position midway in the perimeter front, C orporal Willian 
Lilly went forward twenty-five yards to reconnoiter, not ® 
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Chat night on Makin the Doughboy showed his resourcefulness 
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Crouched behind the trunk of a fallen palm, a 165th Infantry soldier 
looks through a clearing blasted by gunfire on Butaritari Island, Makin. 
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gun. Those were the first shots fired 














* \ eee ee 5 A ie Ga Db ir 
PA «Saas be ae GOON eon side. They scattered the advancing halal 
— Yan ia jen ! and from that moment on the act; mM was 
= ze ie an el et — continuous. 
SS" Corporal Louis Lula at the AT gun on the 
f \ right side of the road had watched Japanes 
} 7am AT running back and forth across the road try. 
Fam AT = = ing to draw the American fire. Other Japs 
Bo AT crawled forward through the underbrush t 
3 165 within twenty yards of the gun. The crey 
could hear them as the branches crackled 
I > Occasionally they would yell, “Heil Hitler. 
/ or “Blood for the Emperor!” or cal] Ameri 
cans by name. Lilly kept his men down and 
"ee held his fire. 
r But there was hellapoppin around the 
Y \\ other gun where Sergeant Edward Pasdery 
occupied the left of three foxholes co: taining 
‘ his nine men. Private First Class George 
K Graham had lobbed a grenade into three Japs 
trotting along the road toward the gun. They 
scattered. One charged into Pasdertz 
= approx trench, was shot from six feet, and reeled 
away in the dark, dropping into the foxhole 
Be po 7 : ; Rie at the right. As he fell, a Jap grenade landed 
a AS aie Pi =f by the foxhole. Under the double impazr, 
ey ve ee er the three men in the foxhole scrambled out 





The general position. Front of the perimeter is at right. 


cause he suspected the ground but because he thought that 
the grass hut nearby might contain a souvenir. He came 
out carrying a damp grass (hula type) skirt and hung it in 
a palm to dry, intending to send it to his girl in Brooklyn. 
Later in the night, it helped save his position. 

The left flank of the perimeter hugged the lagoon and 
the right embraced the ocean shore, the front measuring 
about three hundred yards with Company I on the left and 
K on the right. Heavy weapons of M were the pivots of 
this eastward-facing line and around them most of the 
night’s action eddied. L covered the rear, and except for 
loss of sleep and an occasional grenade was little disturbed. 

On the left flank the main highway of Butaritari Island 
ran parallel to the lagoon within twenty-five yards of the 
shore. The two antitank guns were placed on either side of 
it. At 1900 the riflemen covering this position saw some- 
thing moving toward them through the dusk but held their 
fire when they heard a child crying. About twenty-five or 
thirty Gilbertese were then permitted to advance to within 


‘our lines. The darkness had thickened until it was almost 


impossible to see forms and faces; it was learned later that 
the Japanese had driven these people forward; it was be- 
lieved later that aided by this screen and mingling with the 
Gilbertese, the first handful of snipers infiltrated inside 
the perimeter. 

Ten minutes later another group was heard coming down 
the road. Another baby was heard crying. A detachment 
of the Engineers to the left of the road didn’t trust the 
sound of that baby’s voice and opened fire with a machine 
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and ran toward Pasdertz. He thought they 

were Japs and was ready to bayonet the lead 

man, then held his weapon an extra split 

second to make sure. A choked voice said, 

“Don't! It’s Mac!” and Pasdertz lowered his 
gun. The three men crowded in. A groan was heard from 
the right flank; Paserdtz wasn’t sure whether the Jap was 
alive or one of his own men had been wounded. “Feel his 
feet,” he told Corporal George Ammiano. “If they're bare, 
shoot him.” Ammiano crawled over toward the groaner, felt 
his feet, found them bare, shot. 

A second Jap ran obliquely past the front of the gun 
Private First Class Frank Jankowski stood in his foxhole, 
fired five rounds and brought him down. The third Jap, 
having gotten inside the perimeter, came running forward 
and kicked Corporal William Vernetti in the head with his 
bare feet as Vernetti sat up in his foxhole. Pasdertz looked 
up to see a man rushing him in the darkness, bayonet 
forward. Not wishing to make another mistake, he yelled, 
“Who are you?” The Jap leaped clear over him and ran 
for the beach. Pasdertz jumped up and fired his remaining 
shots at twenty to twenty-five feet range. He saw the Japs 
shoulder jerk high and then go down against the skyline 

Pasdertz had sent one of the three extra men back to 
his own foxhole. Before he could send the second one, he 
heard a thump, yelled “Grenade!” and flattened himself 
The grenade exploded, the explosion momentarily illumi 
nated the position, and six Japs charged in with bayonets 
before the gun crew could get up. In his foxhole on the 
right, Private Randolph Slatner stood up, firing his BAR 
from the hip; the machine gun to the left of the AT gun 
opened fire. The six bayonets went down. 

When the grenade went off, Vernetti had felt a terrific 


jar on his left side, and then something warm trickled down 
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his leg. He thought his hip had been blown open, felt 
. found that his canteen had been ripped apart and his 
running water; a second later he discovered that 
nents had ripped open his face and he was bleed- 

several wounds. McAllister held up his hand; 
found it sticky with blood from a wound above the 
elbow. He told Jankowski to cover the front. Then he 
gave the wounded men sulfa tablets and began putting a 
tourniquet on McAllister. 

At that moment Lula’s gun on the right side of the road 
opened fire. Lula had not been able to see any of the action 
jround the left gun, less than twenty yards away, and could 
provide no help. His first glimpse of the enemy was this: 
He saw twenty Japs at twenty-five paces marching down 
the clearing on the right side of the road, column of twos, 
keeping step, their pieces at right shoulder. The front files 
were carrying a machine gun. Lula heaved a grenade and 
umped for his AT gun. A Jap grenade thumped into 
the American position and Lula kicked it aside. The Japs 
made a convulsive move leftward as the grenade dropped 
n the road, but were still a solid body, grouped around 
their machine gun. From off to Lula’s right, Private First 
Class George Porter threw a grenade with a shout of, 
That for Tojo, you sons of bitches!” (Porter does not 
remember saying anything. The other crew members recall 
it clearly and he says it must be so.) The grenade hit the 
foremost Jap.in the chest, dropped to the ground, exploded. 
just in time. Lula had reached the AT gun, closed the 
breech and fired. He had no need to aim because it was 
dead on the target and canister loaded. As the enemy files 
reeled and fell, Private First Class Edwin Love, ten feet to 
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Lula’s right, emptied his carbine at the mass, loaded, and 
emptied it again. Seventeen enemy dead were found there 
in a heap the next morning, piled around their machine 
gun, ten feet in front of Lula and his gun. After that exe 
cution, the Corporal stayed at his gun for a while. He 
found it good work, he said, and preferred to do it by 
himself. 

The continued fire on the right, and silence on the left, 
gave Pasdertz misgivings about why his second AT gun 
had taken no share in the action. He left Jankowski with 
the wounded and crawled to it. The man on the gun was 
in a-state of nervous collapse and unable to answer ques 
tions. So Pasdertz put Corporal Alton Pierce on the gun, 
told him to fire a few rounds of canister and then return 
to the foxhole, as the gun position was badly exposed. In 
the foxhole on the left, Vernetti, the wounded man, heard 
the gun start up, then grow silent again, became convinced 
that the Japs had taken it, grabbed his rifle and started 
crawling up to recapture it. Jankowski grabbed him and 
convinced him that Pasdertz still had command of the gun 

The pressure slackened. All around the perimeter as the 
fire fell off, the Japanese began beating their prayer sticks 
with the monotonous cadence of jungle drums. In the bush 
immediate to our front, a few Japs crawled forward to re 
trieve the wounded or to work their rifle bolts noisily in 
order to draw down fire and spot the position of our rifle- 
men. Periodically there were throaty singing and laughter 
from the palm forest ahead, and when a silence held mo 
mentarily, our men could hear a gurgle as of liquor being 
drunk with great gusto. Some of those who had been man 


gled by canister, losing a hand or a foot, dragged themselves 


A Jap dugout on Butaritari Island. 
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The bodies of three dead Japs, killed at the West tank barrier, Butaritari Island. 


back to shelter, loaded up on saki, then craw led off into the 
bush to bleed to death. There were shouts for Hitler, shouts 
tor Tojo. In between salvos of knee-mortar fire, a voice from 
the enemy lines kept shouting, “Come on in you Yankee 
bastards and we will treat you right.” The Jap snipers 
who had infiltrated into our left flank twenty were found 
dead inside our lines the next morning) kept up an inter 
mittent fire from the ground and trees between the AT 
gun and the machine gun on the lagoon side, harassing the 
gun crews of these weapons. 

On the extreme left of our line, a Jap officer loomed 
above a foxhole in which lay Private First Class Elio Biz 
zari. Yelling, the Jap lunged forward; 
his sword ran Bizzari through, entering just above the peart 
Private Gerard L. Heck, oc 
cupying the shell hole with Bizzari, shot the Jap with his 

carbine but didn’t finish him. Bizzari pulled the sword out 
of himself, drew his trench knife, leaped on the Jap and 
made it a good job. 

During more than an hour in which the enemy pressed 
the attack with knee mortars and sniper fire, our men 
countered only with grenades. Then Pasdertz heard 
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“I've got you, Joe!” 


but missing the vital organs. 


crackling of leaves and dead palm fronds as if a number of 
men were cr% iwling toward the gun. He and Pierce 
there first and f: mand the fore ground with canister. Before 


they could fire three rounds, Pasdertz’s rifle was smashed 
by his side and a second bullet, from the rear, hit the breect 
ring next to Pierce. Pasdertz then crawled back to the 


foxholes and divided his men, half covering the front and 


half the rear. His greatest trouble at this time was that 
despite the enemy fire, which knocked out another rifle 


and one more carbine, the exhausted men dozed > he 


kept making the rounds, pushing grenades in their hands 
and telling them to throw. There was need of it. Twice 
again groups of Japs charged in at a run. They were 
stopped by Slatner with his BAR and by the machine 
gun on the left. Not long before dawn, another enemy 
machine gun opened fire from thirty yards, directly in front 
of the left AT gun. Ammiano crawled off to the right a 
couple of lengths and fired with his carbine to draw the 
enemy fire away from the AT gun. Then Pierce crawlec 

forward and gave them some canister, hitting the gun with 
his last round of ammunition. At the right gun, Lula als 


exhausted his canister supply in spraying the enemy front 
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The machine gun in our center (Schwartz's gun) was 
nder heavy fire and Lula traversed the AT gun over that 
«ay t0 support it. His first round of HE set fire to a stump 
<ithin the enemy lines, which would have helped if his 
scond round hadn’t blown the fire out. He continued 
ling the woods until only two rounds were left at the 
in. By that time, the BAR and all of the carbines at 
‘he right-hand gun had jammed and an M1 had been hit 
ruined by a Jap bullet. There were only two carbine 
lips, one grenade and two cans of BAR ammunition left 
a the antitank position. 


II 


At the machine-gun position on the right flank, next to 
ye ocean, the early part of the evening had passed quietly. 
The men heard the firing on the left but there was no 
nessure on their immediate position. At about 2310, Pri- 
vate First Class George Antolak saw three shadows moving 
a from seaward, two crossing his front, one slipping past 
his right flank; they were within four steps of his foxhole 
when he first felt their presence. His rifle was half-on 
safety; excited, he threw it all the way on, instead of off, 
and then tried to pull the trigger. There was no chance 
fora second try. He jumped up and half drove, half threw 
his rifle at the Jap’ s face. It threw the Jap off balance, and 
aber in hand, he fell into the foxhole. Antolak fell on top 
f him, wedging the saber against the Jap’s chest. Under- 
neath the two struggling men was Corporal Charles Stead- 
man, pinned for the moment by their weight. Private First 
Class Carl Samuels, who had just been relieved by Antolak, 
wok his helmet off and began beating the Jap over the 
head, hitting with the edge. He released his hold on 
\ntolak who broke loose, grabbed the saber, and ran the 
lap through. Antolak then returned to his gun and fired 
about fifty rounds in the direction where he'd last seen the 
ther two Japs. Then they all relaxed; Samuels sat on a cor- 
ner of the foxhole and waited with his carbine. Fifteen 
minutes passed, and the second Jap came on at a slow run. 
When Samuels saw him, he was “too close shoot.” 
Steadman, who was behind Samuels, fired just as the Jap 
0 fired, from the hip. It sounded like one report. Stead- 
man got the Jap bullet in his right hand and the Jap, hit in 
the shoulder, tumbled into the foxhole. Samuels hit him 
1 the head with the barrel of his rifle, then swung on 
him with the stock, which fell apart at the first blow. 
Steadman put the muzzle of his piece against the Jap’s 
head and pulled the trigger. 

Sergeant Chester Dey, though only five feet away in 
nother foxhole, had taken no part in this episode. He said, 
The Japs were doing all the yelling. My men said nothing. 
So I figured they were doing all the killing.” Rather heavy 
gent ide fire had begun to harass this corner of the perimeter 

| not knowing that the enemy was pressing a knee-mortar 
wih all along the front, Dey began to worry that the 
grenades might be coming from inside the perimeter. He 
crawled back to make a check. As he reached the first 
foxhole on his left, Corporal Tom Padia came crawling 
into it from the other side. They talked for a few minutes. 
More grenades dropped and Padia was hard hit in the 
upper arm. Dey tried to patch him up but the wound was 
too high for a tourniquet. He started crawling back for 
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help and then his own arm went limp; he realized for the 
first time that he had been hit by the same grenade. He 
felt blood trickling down his chin and found wounds on 
his face, also. So he crawled to the machine-gun position 
on his left. The men bandaged him and he remained there 
until daylight. 

The 2d Platoon of M was about a hundred yards inland 
from the lagoon. thirty 
five yards south of the road and its second gun seventy-five 
It was in front of the left of these two guns 
that C orporal Lilly had gone hunting and found a grass 
skirt. Somewhat beyond the native hut where he h: . lifted 
his souvenir there was a rise of ground; a | illy continued 
to this point, he would have found ; 
and a large 


Its left machine gun was about 


y ards or so. 


machine-gun nest 
air raid shelter estab lished i in this ground. The 
Japanese in falling back trom the citadel area h: vd gone 
directly to this prepared position and were 
bivouz icked there 
night. 


apparently 
3d Battalion halted for the 
abutted each other. The 
center machine gun had been sited away from the high 
ground held by the Japanese, and looked toward 0230 across 
a large taro patch. What ultimately saved the position was 
that a group of large trees, coconut palms principally, in 
tervened between the high ground held by the enemy and 
the American machine gun. 

At the gun was Private First Class Louis Zwick. He 
was covered at the gun position by Private First Class 
George Carpenter with an M1. There was no room for 
Corporal Lilly and Private Garren Whitlock and so they 
lay in the open a little behind the gun, where they were 
about half exposed to fire from in front. The crew heard 
the skirmish on their left but held their own fire until 
2000 when the enemy began infiltrating toward the gun. 
Snipers from the far side of the taro patch kept up a 
harassing hre. 


Ww he n the 


Thus the two camps 


Private First Class Carpenter fired six clips 
with his M1, without seeing any clearly defined targets, 
and then Zwick opened with the machine gun, firing in 
bursts of five and six. He could see no one, but Japanese 
grenade and rifle fire, and occasional bursts from the ma 
chine gun nest on the mound, were agite iting the men 
around him, and Zwick felt he had better do ‘something. 
So he maintained his fire. At about 2200 he began to 


worry because he thought his ammunition supply was run 
ning low and he crawled rearward to see about a replenish 


ment. A grenade exploded in front of his face and he felt 
the blood running down his cheeks. He became faint and 
crawled back to the gun. Fire was resumed. About 2400, 
Zwick and Carpenter felt too cramped in the arms to con 
tinue and they asked Lilly and Whitlock r take over. 
then fell back a few feet and tried to rest, Carpenter a little 
to the fore. Zwick heard a noise in the undergrowth and 
asked Carpenter to flatten out so he could fire over his head 

“It’s only a hog,” 


They 


said Carpenter, and sat up. Then a 
rg grenade dropped right on them and exploded as it 
hit. Carpenter and Whitlock were hit and lay still. Zwick 
thought they were dead. He jumped for the machine gun 
and opened fire. His first tracer cut through the grass skirt 
which Corporal Lilly had hung out to dry, and set it ablaze. 
By its light, Zwick saw three Japanese; the one who had 
thrown the grenade was fifteen feet away; the others were 
beyond the grass huts. Zwick shot two of them and Ser 
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geant John McGovern of M, who was in a foxhole slightly 
to the rear, threw a hand grenade at the third. Zwick put 
the gun on him, also, and at that moment the gun ceased 
firing, and he had to put on another box of ammunition. 

The first round was a short, and the gun wouldn't feed. 
Zwick couldn't get it started. He then grabbed his carbine, 
but in his hurry he jammed that weapon, also, and couldn't 
free it. He called to Carpenter, Whitlock and Lilly each 
in turn but got no answer. (Why Lilly didn’t answer is 
not clear. Lilly says only that he can’t remember.) Zwick 
therefore figured that all others at the gun were dead and 
that he'd better crawl back and report the situation to the 
lieutenant 

Right after he started, Carpenter regained consciousness 
and began calling for Private Riney. In a foxhole to the 
left rear Private Morris Schwartz, Private James 
Riney, and Private Herschel Patton. Schwartz, a New 
York Guardsman for six years, had been busted from cor- 
poral a few months before for “inefficiency.” The lieuten 
ant who reduced him told me that he had said to Schwartz, 
“Don’t take it too hard. 
soldier.” 


were 


Some day you may learn to be a 


Trouble had already come to this foxhole. The 
repaid in kind when ‘Sergeant McGovern heaved 
nade and the bomb landed between Patton and ;! 
of the hole. Schwartz and Riney scrambled out. | 
didn’t follow. Schwartz, well out of the hole, lun: 
for him, grabbed his shoulders, and pulled him ou 
were out of the hole when the grenade explod 
piece of metal hit Patton in the neck, killing him. S 
and Riney dropped into a ditch farther to the rear 
minutes later they overheard Zwick report the 
Said Schwartz to Riney, “If they're all dead up 
the gun’s out, let’s go!” They crawled forward. 
checked the three men right away and found that 
sound and the other two only wounded. He a 
about the situation but Lilly wouldn’t talk; he \ 
that even whispers carried to the Jap lines. He ; 
am I glad to see you two!” and relapsed into sik; 
he kept firing the M1 while Schwartz worked o1 
chine gun. In the interval, there came a yell fron 
McGovern had been grenaded and he was shout 
first-aid man: “Christ, O’Keefe, they got me, they 


You got me, you Jap sons of bitches, but I'l] 





Through the palm-shaded jungle of Butaritari Island MPs 
take a captured Jap to a CP where he will be questioned. 
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<-hwartz kept working on the gun. The weirdest touch in 


|| this weird scene—from the grass hut a chime clock 


wounded U the hour; until dawn came, waiting for the clock 
«ike was more unnerving to the American crew than 
nemy fire. The wounded were crowded so close 
e gun that there was no room for Riney. So 
sent him back to the foxhole. 
as going again. 

rtz fgured that Zwick had been giving his posi- 
he decided to fire never more than two rounds 
He did no firing unless he heard a sound or 

thought he detected movement in the dark. When he 
oe fa king in the bush ahead, he fired in the direction 
f the \ ices when the fire was returned, it made a slight 
iysh and he made that his target. He felt, rather than 

~y something in the underbrush, and he said to Lilly: 
Bill, think they're coming up.” They peered into the 
ead but could see nothing. Then Lilly saw a roundish 
biect rising above and obscuring the silhouette of the hut 
and realized that it was the head of a man, close to him. 
Only then he heard the man muttering to himself. He fired 
xt sixfeet range and the impact was so great that the man 

umbled halfway back to the hut. 

Just before dawn the oil and patches in the spare-parts 
kit in front of the position burst into flames and lit up the 
aea. Rifle and machine-gun fire then rained on it from 
the Jap lines and the men had to lie flat; it was 0615 before 
they could move. Corporal Robert O'Keefe of the 165th 
Medical Detachment, having been turned back twice by 
enemy fire, got up to the position on his third try. He put 
his hands under Carpenter's back to move him slightly; a 
Jap bullet went between his arms and hit Carpenter in the 
body. Lieutenant Joseph Cason of M then made his move. 
He had been fairly busy through the night; he had heard 
Schwartz take the gun over and had figured it was safe 
for the time being. Now, with the coming of light, he 
was afraid that the Japs might try to rush it. So he sprinted 
for the rear, betting his speed against the chance that one 
of our own men would mistake him for a Jap and plug him. 
Ina few minutes he returned with a rifle platoon and three 
light tanks to relieve Private Schwartz, who was then 
spraying the trees ahead. It was full daylight and he wanted 
to clean out the snipers before giving over. Twenty-three 
Jap dead were counted in front ‘of his machine gun. Off- 
cers believed that an additional ten to fifteen had been 
either killed or desperately wounded at the spot and pulled 
back into the bush by their comrades. The Japanese on 
Makin seemed at all times concerned to conceal their 
losses. They hid their dead in the woods; they dug holes 


In five minutes, 
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and buried their weapons like dogs burying old bones and 
toward the end, a few of them appeared weaponless. 

The sides of the perimeter saw little action; the rear, 
practically none. But in that area, next where the tanks 
were bivouacked, the night had its touch of comic relief. 
Private First Class Patrick Howard and Private First Class 
James Ricker shared a foxhole somewhat more than a hun 
dred yards to the westward of the front line. They had 
dug the hole together but it wasn’t very deep. The mos 
quitoes bothered them and after they had talked for a while, 
Howard brought a mosquito bar from the jeep and pulled 
it down over his head, holding with both hands from the 
inside. A grenade showered the hole with dirt and the 
mosquito bar came off. Howard looked toward the ocean 
and whispered to Ricker, “Do you see what | see?” Whis- 
pered Ricker, “I do.” It was then too late to reach for the 
BARs; the black shape moving close to earth had almost 
reached them. At five feet it suddenly reared to full height. 
In one bound, Howard was out of his foxhole and casting 
his mosquito bar over the head of the Japanese. As he made 
the cast, something whistled above his head and stirred his 
shirt sleeve in passing. Ricker, who hadn't moved, had seen 
the Samurai sword raised above Howard’s head and then 
cleave the air as the Jap struggled with the mosquito bar. 
hen both figures vanished into darkness, the Jap running 
for the ocean shore and Howard for the jeep. This en 
counter ended in a perfect draw. Howard had picked up 
his BAR in the getaway, intending to spray the Jap from 
the cover of the jeep. When he got there, he found he had 
left the clip behind. 

There were other small individual skirmishes around 
and inside the perimeter. Others in the foxholes received 
grenade and mortar fire, became wounded, or remained 
clear and answered with grenade and rifle. Others found 
themselves engaged at close quarters by Jap snipers. The 
weight of the attack fell, however, on those portions of the 
perimeter which have been described in these notes and 
the repulse was the work of a relatively few Infantrymen 
who were able to think clearly and courageously when the 
pressure. was on. Those who were only slightly to the rear 
of them were in the position of uneasy onlookers, bound 
by the character of the defense to take little part in the 
action. The notes are therefore some measurement of the 
capacity of the average American Infantryman for making 
a proper decision in an altogether unusual situation. 
Throughout the engagement, the Doughboys who kept the 
perimeter unbroken without losing a weapon to the Japa 
nese, served virtually as isolated outposts and the arms they 
bore, especially the grenade, served them very well. 



































MPs at Salerno 


By Lieutenant John R. Sidey 


Here is the story, somewhat fragmentary, of what can 
happen in a military police platoon of an infantry division 
during an amphibious assault. | commanded the military 
police section of the 36th Division MP Platoon at Salerno. 
The other section of the divisional MP platoon, as you 
probably know, is responsible for traffic control—but all 
men of the platoon are basically military policemen and are 
trained as such. 

On the night of D1, the invasion fleet lay off the coast 
of Italy, waiting for D-day and H-hour. Together with the 
Trafhic Section lieutenant I had all of our platoon noncoms 
in a small map room on our ship going over our last minute 
instructions and briefing. We wanted every_man to be 
thoroughly familiar with his part of the invasion on the 
following morning. Since our two sections were in different 
boat teams, we showed the men on the map the exact spot 
where the division command post was to be located—if 
everything went according to schedule. 

After landing we planned to reunite our sections at that 
point as soon as possible. This meant that each noncom had 
to be familiar with every terrain feature near the beach so 
he could lead his men to the appointed meeting place if 
there were casualties among the officers and section ser- 
geants, for we had no idea of the reception the Nazis had 
arranged on the beach. We then returned to our quarters 
and tried to get some rest before the big day started. 

My section came ashore several hours after the assault 
waves had landed. During the somewhat lengthy ride to 
the beach I managed to speak to several members of the 
boat's crew to get up to + 280 on the situation. It seemed 
that numerous sand bars had been encountered close to the 
beach on previous trips. I learned that the beach on which 
we had been scheduled to land was under heavy shell fire, 
and that therefore we would land about one mile south of 
our original destination. 

As soon as our landing craft hit the shore the ramp clat- 
tered down and we hit the beach on the double. I took no 
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chance on our being caught there in the open by shell fire 
or one of the frequent air raids which were coming prac 
tically every ten minutes at that time, After double timing 
one quarter of a mile or so, I halted my men and had them 
spread out to rest. I then oriented my noncoms, showing 
them our location on the map, and the new route that we 
would follow in order to reach the appointed divisional CP 
area. 

When we started again the section was put into a column 
of twos with about fifteen yards between files and at least 
five yards between men. We followed the sunken bank of 
a drainage canal which led to a narrow dirt road. This in 
turn led to a small village on one of the main coastal high 
ways. From there we could easily spot the large warehous 
in the vicinity of which we expected to find our CP. With 
the exception of a few 88 shells falling over on our left, and 
several strafing and bombing attacks by enemy planes, we 
saw no signs of the enemy. It was evident, however, from 
the still burning Mark IV tanks, and both enemy and 
American bodies lying on the ground, that he had not been 
gone long and that it must have taken a man-sized struggle 
to clean him out. 

Immediately after reaching the CP, I contacted my com 
manding officer and then instructed my section sergeant 
to take the men to our area. We didn’t know, as yet, what 
the prisoner situation was, but soon found out that owing 
to the ferocity of the fighting we had so far received only 
seven prisoners. Four of these were Italians, whose exact 


_status had not yet been determined. We were in a somewhat 


precarious spot, since the CP had already been attacked 
three times by tank columns, and every man was needed 
for the defense of the CP. However I took over the seven 
prisoners, and had them kept under guard until such time 
as we would be free to construct our stockade and set up for 
business. 

That first night in Italy will never be forgotten. Naz 
artillery on the high ground in front of us was zero’d in on 
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ReVOUK 


in that area. They seemed to have enough ammu- 
fire at every vehicle or man that moved. Our in- 
fantry was throwing back enemy mechanized attacks with 
their basic weapons and the artillery that we had been able 
to land was firing direct fire at point blank range on enemy 
tank columns. There was no such thing as a safe place. 
” ryone dug in and wondered how long it would be before 
tank column walked down his throat. We also knew that 
: Luftwaffe would be over in force that night to go after 
fat transports and supply ships standing off shore. 

"As I worked on my foxhole and observed my men digging 
thei -s, | was thankful that I had been 
ble to give them basic infantry train- 

The Luftwaffe didn’t disappoint 

» They hit the beach and our con- 
voy in force three times. It certainly 
“rred us loose from the old idea that 
hecause we were in division head- 
quarters we wouldn't get our share of 
action. 

The next morning the police sec- 
tion was able to get going on its own 
job of running a prisoner of war en- 
closure. During the day we held the 
prisoners within a semi-circular stone 
wall, which stood near the CP. It 
was easily guarded since it had only 
me exit, but soon proved to be too 

» the CP and too small for the 
steadily increasing group of prisoners. 
Thesslose. my section sergeant and | 
x coed around to find a place better 
ited for our needs. 

“We finally found a long, low farm- 
house with grounds enclosed by a 
three-foot stone fence. We first 
arched it carefully for booby traps 
and then started to construct our 
arth Our prisoners turned out to 
be good workers so we used them in 
building their new home. We got 
rolls of concertina wire from beach 
engineers and stretched it along the 
top of the stone wall to a height of 
about six feet. We made only two 
‘ntrances in order to facilitate guard- 
ng because part of the section was 
ut on trafhe control. 

It took several days to complete this 
work, what with digging ourselves in 
etween air raids and paratroop alerts. 
We planned to sleep in one end of ths 
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Standing at attention a German prisoner in a North African 
stockade answers the questions of an American staff sergeant. 


farmhouse which was full of hay on the ground floor, but 
we soon learned that the fleas and lice had gotten there 
first. We beat an orderly retreat, one by one, 


ac cording to 
the toughness of our skins. Eventually we ended * sleep 
ing in our prone shelters outside of the enclosure. By this 
time we had learned to distinguish between the singing 
whine of our own planes and the rumble of the enemy's, so 
we were able to get much more work done without diving 
into holes. Even so, as with every other outfit at that 
time, we had our few incurables who insisted on diving 
into holes whenever a truck motor would roar unexpectedly 





























Help for the lost in Italy. The MPs 


‘to which we 
strictly adhere prisoners of war must be fed and must be 
given water, so | next had to solve that problem. The few 
vehicles that the MP platoon had taken ashore were 1n use 
by the trafhc section so all we had at the enclosure was one 
jeep. I managed borrow a weapons carrier and went 
down to the beach. At a huge QM dump I loaded up with 
broken cases of “C” rations for the prisoners, and also pro 
cured some five-gallon water cans. These were brought 
back to the enclosure and stacked in an empty room of the 
house. The water cans were filled and halazone was added 
to purify the water. Our prisoners soon began sweating out 
chowtime and would be standing with hand outstretched 
for their can of rations when the time came. Since we never 
knew how many prisone rs to expect at any one time, or 
when they would arrive, it was necessary to keep our stock 
of rations and water adequate for any situation that might 
arise. 

According to the book, the police section was supposed 
to collect prisoners and operate straggler lines, but we could 
not do it. Our jeep was hardly adequate to draw rations and 
water let alone haul prisoners. Therefore I talked the situ 


According to the rules of land wartare 








set up a mobile information booth. 


ation over with the trafhc section leader. He 
operate prisoner ot wal collecting points and 
lines, in addition to his other duties. We agreed 
would have one weapons carrier at the enclost 
dition to my jeep and that | was to send this out 
the rounds of the collecting points each hour. Th 
very well and we succeeded in getting our prisor 
enclosure quite handily. At first many front 
brought their prisoners directly to the enclosure | 
the first few days there was hardly any differenc 
front and rear -everything was very close togeth« 
By now our two interrogator teams had arrived. ‘ 
German and the other Italian, composed of on 
one noncom each. We set them up in a couple of 
the second floor of the farmhouse. There they COL 


black out the windows for much of their work wa 


night. We set up our processing room, as we Ca 


the head of the stairs, adjoining the interrogation 
was fortunate enough to have several men who sp 


man in my section as well as several Italian spea! 
Now let me explain how a group of German priso! 
be handled at our enclosure. 
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\ group of prisoners arrives at the front gate. [he gate 
yard yells, “sergeant of the guard, six prisoners.” The 
> geant and an appropriate number of guards come to the 
He finds out from the detail that brought in the 

where they were captured, who took them, and 
1e1 particulars which might be of value. He might 





ergeé 
gate 


prisonc 


J when they were last fed, whether or not they were 
oublesome _and so on. The sergeant then supervises a care 
ful se of the prisoners, one at a time, to make certain 
sat all weapons have been removed. We are especially care 
J to look for small knives, which are often found in inner 


wckets or stuck down inside long boots. Then one prisoner 
< taken upstairs to the processing room, and the rest are 
cage marked “not interrogated,” 
ated according to r: ank. 

The prisoner in the processing room is then searched for 
articles of military importance. He is instructed to put his 
ug around his neck and does so after reading the inscription 
ghich is written in German, Italian, and Japanese. It says, 
‘Wear this around your neck. No tag, no food.” The pris 
oer is allowed to keep many items such as his wallet, pic 
ures of his wife or girls, comb, toilet articles, soap, etc. Any 
letters, papers, maps, orders, notebooks, etc., are placed in 
i large envelope issued for that purpose. On the outside of 
this you write his name, rank, serial number, and outfit, as 
well as where he was captured and what unit captured him. 
His paybook or soldbuch, however, is always left with him. 
He is then taken to the next room and is interrogated. The 
contents of his envelope are sent in with him and are ex 
amined at that time by the interrogators. 

When the prisoner is released from that room, instruc 
tions are given by the interrogators as to whether or not any 
special treatment is desired for the prisoner, and if so, the 
instructions are obeyed to the letter. The prisoner is then 
escorted to a pen marked “interrogated,” where he may, or 
may not, be put in with other prisoners, according to the 


put in after being segre 


that 


ac 
make 
the 
7 By Colonel A. 
Communication, orientation, and supply—three essentials 
ire dificult in the jungle. A brisk review of each of these 
4 Hp problems as they were met in New Guinea will give us a 
ture of jungle conditions and permit us to go on to an 
nination of Japanese tactics, the organization and de- 
ense of a position and wind up with an actual battle ac 
» ount from New Guinea. 
oms. | Communications. The telephone is the most dependable 
Ger Hg means of communication, and lines are normally run to all 
an mpanies and often to detached platoons. Sound power 


phones often accompany small patrols, forward observers 
‘ormortars and artillery, and are installed at OPs. Whenever 
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wishes of the interrogators. He may be called back tor 
further questioning, in which case he is held over separately, 
but if not he is evacuated to the next highest echelon en 
closure as soon as possible. In the meantime the next pris 
oner starts through the process, and so on, until all have 
been similarly treated. 

Our enclosure was soon full and we then had to make 
provisions for evacuating our prisoners. The corps en- 
closure was our next highest echelon, and at first we took 
them there ourselves, but eventually we had too many and 
could not spare the men. I therefore got in touch with an 
escort MP company, which had arrived by then, and ar 
ranged for or to evacuate my prisoners. They did so and 
handled all of our evacuations had them 
tagged and audgial 

There were a few reports hich had to be submitted each 
day. By 1200 each day G-2 required a report on the total 
number of prisoners received during the preceding twenty 
four hours, and also required a breakdown of the number 
of prisoners in each grade. By 1800 each day, G-4 required 


a report showing the total number of prisoners received, 


as soon as we 





and total number evacuated during the preceding twenty 
four hours, as well as the sum total of all prisoners handled 
to date. In addition to those reports for our own information 
we kept a ledger listing in order the names, ranks, serial 
numbers, and organizations of all the prisoners 

I believe that I have covered the essential things which 
we did, with the exception of how we handled sanitation 
We of course buried all refuse and garbage in order to pre 








vent disease in our crowded enclosure. Care was taken to 
enforce use of latrines by the prisoners. Very strict guard 
reliefs were organized. Prisoners were not allowed to con 
“shoot the bull” with guards. Our 
guards never entered a cage armed, or relaxed their vigil 
ance so we were fortunate enough never to have a serious 
disturbance or a prisoner 


verse between cages or 


rf se 








possible, —— lines are run forward to artillery forward 
observers, whom usually accompanies each rifle 
company. All supplies and materials must be carried by 
hand, either by the troops themselves or by native carrer 
lines. 


one ot 





T he increased amount of wire required thus throws an 
additional burden on the communications personnel, for 
both laying and maintaining the lines. Wire lines are often 
tapped or cut by the Japanese; therefore 
of communication 


additional means 
necessary. Voice radios fre 
quently will not operate at all in the wet, close jungle coun 
try. Very pistol Cé artridges get we sgt: and cannot be 
de pended upon. Ground signals are 


be ‘come 


satis fac tory pre Vv ice d 
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observation posts in trees or on high peaks can be established 
to see them above the dense overhead canopy of trees and 
jungle. Additional auxiliary methods of communication 
found to be most successful are one to three man patrols 
to carry messages, and series of rifle shots. 

Orientation. Maps are sometimes inaccurate and often 
do not show individual ridge lines and the numerous stream 
lines and deep ravines. Visibility is so limited by the dense 
woods and jungle that it is often difficult, if not impossible, 
for a leader to determine his exact location on the ground by 
reference to the map. Aerial photographs of the areas are 
valuable, especially gridded, oblique, air-support photos, 
but their supply often does not permit distribution to smaller 
units. Naturally the exact location of the rifle unit is es- 
sential when calling for supporting fires from the artillery 
and heavy mortars. 

Auxiliary methods used by a leader in determining his 
location may include the use of smoke or a series of rifle 
shots. In the former method he calls for the artillery or 
heavy mortars to fire smoke on some feature or point with 
which he is familiar. He then takes an azimuth on the 
smoke, estimates the distance, and locates himself on the 
map. In the latter method shots may be fired by two other 
units whose locations are known to the leader. Tracers may 
be used at night. Taking azimuths on the sounds, or the 
tracers, he is able, by resection, to determine his location. 

Supply. In the forward areas all supplies, ammunition, 
rations and weapons must be carried by the combat troops 
themselves. The steep mountain slopes and deep ravines, 
dense vegetation, together with the ever-present rain and 
mud, greatly restrict the amounts that can be carried. In 
addition, the supply line to the rear must be patrolled and 
guarded, and this requires the distribution of troops in 
depth. Trails, or “tracks,” follow the ridge lines and travel 
is limited to single file. 


JAPANESE Tactics 


In the mountainous jungles of New Guinea the Jap was 
always found well dug in along the tops of the ridges. 
“Pimples,” or knobs, on these ridges were well organized 
and camouflaged, with deep emplacements, tunnels and 
trenches. Fields of fire were short, rarely more than thirty 
yards. Machine guns fired down lanes and were usually in- 
visible at a distance of more than ten yards. “Knee” mortars 
were usually emplaced on the reverse slopes of the positions. 
These positions were covered by snipers, either in trees or 
in foxholes, and all were well concealed and camouflaged. 
In these organized strong points the Jap was likely to be 
extremely stubborn, and direct attacks were avoided when- 
ever possible. 

While tenacious and stubborn in defending his organ- 
ized positions, the Jap was sometimes careless in his security. 

We avoided direct frontal attacks on organized positions 
and our efforts were usually directed towards locating and 
seizing a position in rear of the Jap’s main supply trail. 
Whenever this happened the Jap invariably counterat- 
tacked in an effort to drive us out. When several of these 
counterattacks had failed, the Jap usually evacuated his po- 
sition and withdrew. Often the mere threat of seizing a po- 
sition in his rear was sufficient to cause him to pull out. 

The attacks followed a definite pattern and had little 


variation. At dusk the Jap would open up with mortay 
machine guns, and rifles from his main position. This Seles 
was “i very heavy but high and wild, and it seldom 
caused casualties. It would be accompanied by screaming 
yelling, and cat-calls to “American conscripts.” Sometimes 
an amplifier was used, and on at least one occasion an jp. 
strument which emitted a noise like the scream of a tiger 
was reported. The object of all this wild firing and scream. 
ing seemed to be to frighten our troops and cause them to 
withdraw, or to draw return fire from us in the hope tha 
we would thereby disclose the locations of our emplacements 
and weapons pits. 

While the firing and yelling went on, a flank group would 
try to crawl up to our emplacements and attack us in oy; 
holes with hand grenades and bayonet. These attacks were 
made with the stealth and cunning of a Shawnee. Often 
our men would not know a Jap was near until he saw his sil. 
houette above the parapet or until his rifle would be grabbed 
from his hand by an unseen foe. Snipers climbed into trees 
at night in order to fire down into emplacements. Normally 
we killed them at daylight after the night attack. The Japs 
habitually dragged away as many of their dead and wounded 
as they could during the night. Other wounded, finding 
themselves abandoned at daylight, killed themselves by 
holding a grenade to their bellies. ; 


ORGANIZATION AND DEFENSE OF A Posirrion 


We normally began the organization of an overnight po 
sition about two hours before dark. The extent of organiza: 
tion depended upon the amount of time we had and the 
nearness and activity of the enemy. The organization gen- 
erally followed these steps, some of which were concurrent 
and some omitted, depending on the time factor: 

(1) Commanding ground was selected whenever pos: 
sible, using knobs or “pimples” on the ridge line. An area 
big enough to accommodate all men was arranged in an all 
around perimeter. Open, fern covered, or light jungle was 
selected whenever possible. 

(2) During the organization, sentries—usually four to 
six men—were posted fifty to seventy-five yards outside the 
position to cover the entire perimeter. One or more observers 
were posted in trees within the perimeter when such trees 
gave us views of the surrounding ground. 

(3) From one to three lines of booby traps were placed 
twenty to thirty yards out from the emplacements and com- 
pletely surrounding the positions. We used hand grenades 
with vines, string, or single strands of W-130 wire for trp 
wires. The four-second Australian grenade was preferred by 
most. Booby traps were intermingled in a jungle vine bart: 
cade or obstacle if we had the time. 

(4) No trees were felled, but light low brush was cleared 
from emplacements to booby traps. When the jungle was 
too dense, or time was lacking, low lanes were cleared out 
from each emplacement. 

(5) Pits were dug at intervals around the entire position 
These were located at the tops of sharp breaks in the slope 
to increase the difficulties of approach. They were mutually 
supporting, one up and two back, or vice versa, their inter 
ee depending upon the density of the vegetation. Some 
units used groups of three individual foxholes from one t 
two yard intervals. 
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6) We seldom had barbed wire. But when we had the 
ime we put up a barrier of interwoven vines interlaced with 
booby traps. Rattles made of empty “C” ration cans were 
often used to warn us of the approach of the Jap. The Jap 
ften crawled up and located an emplacement or foxhole 
Wy feeling the spoil thrown out of the hole to the front. A 
ow of sh arpened sticks along the lower edge of the spoil, 
jriven into the ground at an angle of forty-five degrees 
helped to prevent this. 

7) We always registered in the supporting artillery 
and heavy mortars as soon as possible after moving into a 
[his registration covered the entire perimeter if 
sossible, and a visual signal code was established for use in 
calling for supporting fires in case telephone lines were 
ut. lime, necessity for secrecy, nature of the ground, and 
communications difficulties sometimes made these registra- 
tions impossible, but we always tried to get it because the 
ytillery’s supporting fires often broke up a Jap attack before 

it got st tarted. 

§) Light machine guns and BARs were sited to cover 
mils and open areas leading into the perimeter. Ammu- 
ition and weapons were carefully checked, cleaned, and 
oiled before nightfall. All hand grenades not used for booby 
maps were placed in niches or on shelves in emplacements 
where they could be easily reached. 

9) At dusk observers and sentries were called in and all 
men took post in or near their assigned emplacements or 
foxholes. When the enemy was some distance away, or an 
attack was not imminent, only one man stood guard in 
each emplacement. The others slept either in the holes or 
nearby. Reliefs were made periodically within each three- 
man group. When an attack was probable, or upon being 
alerted, all men stood to in their holes. Hand grenades were 
the principal defensive weapon at night. Rifles, tommyguns, 
machine guns, and BARs were fired only in daylight or 
when the supply of grenades had been ‘exhausted. Gre- 
nades were thrown whenever a Jap was heard or seen near 
the perimeter. Every man wore his helmet and kept his 
head above the ground. Thus we could often see the sil- 
houette of the approaching Jap, or could see him when he 
tapped his grenade on his helmet, and could follow the 
light of his grenade through the air because of the sparks 
trail left by the burning fuze. Sometimes these grenades 
were batted back or caught in the hand and tossed back at 


™ siuon 


the Jap. Any man who crouched in his hole with his head 
below ground was liable to get his from a grenade or bay- 
onet thrust. Weapons were kept in readiness to fire at close 
quarters. 

Often the first intimation a man would have that a Jap 
was near would be when his rifle was seized in the dark- 
ness. Then the man usually would come out of his hole, 
and a hand-to-hand battle followed. Normally all men re 
mained in their holes from dusk till daylight, regardless of 
what happened. The general rule was that any man above 
ground was a Jap and was killed without challenge. When 
circumstances required a man to leave his hole he called 
some prearranged code word in a low voice to warn the 
occupants of adjacent holes. Otherwise there was no talk- 
ing, and absolute silence was maintained within the perim- 
eter. At daylight the Japs usually withdrew, dragging 
their dead and wounded with them. Then we would come 
out and clean out any remaining snipers or wounded. The 
area was always thoroughly searched for hidden Japs, out- 
posts posted, and the wounded given first aid. 


The personal experience account by Captain John D. 
George illustrates a great number of the points I have 
mentioned. This action took place near Tambu Bay, about 
six miles south of Salamaua, New Guinea. Captain George 
commanded Company A, 162d Infantry, which was at 
tached to an Australian division. It was operating in a zone 
of action extending inland about 2500 yards from the coast. 
This zone of action was split down the middle by Scout 
Ridge, a feature from 1800 to 2000 feet high (see sketch on 
page 23). The entire area was heavily wooded and covered 
with thick jungle growth, and was also cut by numerous 
deep ravines. Visibility was roughly more than thirty yards. 
Supplies were carried by native carriers to Ist Battalion CP 
from the beachhead at Tambu Bay, a six hour carry. 

An interesting point to note in connection with this ac- 
tion is that while Company A was not successful in main- 
taining its position astride the Jap line of communication, 
nevertheless this action, and the subsequent positions of 
Company A and Company C in rear of the Jap forward po 
sitions, resulted in the withdrawal, within forty-eight hours, 
of the Jap from all occupied positions south of the line Egg 
Hill—George Ridge—2d Battalion. [Captain George’s story 
follows. Ep.] 


Three Nights on George Ridge 


By Captain John D. George 


On August 27, 1943, Company A, 162d Infantry sent a 
patrol to cut a Jap track approximately 300 yards south of 
™ Hill to join Captain Munkres of the 2d Battalion. 
The patrol consisted of Lieutenant Thompson and twenty 
selected men. They met two companies of Australians and 
together succeeded in cutting the track but met opposition 
and were unable to proceed on to the 2d Battalion. Colonel 
Taylor CO 1st Battalion was advised of this and he ordered 


me to take the remainder of the company, less the mortar 
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section, and join the patrol and proceed on to 2d Battalion 

From the patrol reports I knew our task would be a diff 
cult and dangerous one so I carefully selected the men to 
take and left the remainder with Lieutenant Gray and the 
mortar section. The group I took, plus the patrol, gave me 
a total strength of eighty-two: five officers, three medics, and 
seventy-four men. That left thirty-six men with Lieutenant 


Gray. 
Upon reaching the point where the Australians had cut 
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the track and set up a perimeter we found they were en- 

gaged with the enemy at the time and so I was unable to 
obtain much information of the surrounding territory. I sent 
out two three-men patrols, one to the east and the other to 
the north. Both patrols received enemy fire and returned 
Colonel Taylor was informed of this ‘and he said it was 
urgent for us to join Captain Munkres. | told him we were 
heading east. He told me to avoid dug-in positions but to 
fight our way through. I said goodbye. 

At 1300 hours we proceeded cautiously to the east. Upon 
reaching a creek 300 yards east of the Australians, we saw 
and killed two Japs. They had no weapons or equipment 
with them which Pa me to believe that they had a camp or 
perimeter close by. With this in mind I decided to work 
up onto a ridge that ran on about a twenty degree azimuth 
so we would have high ground if we met the enemy. At 
1500 hours we heard Captain Munkres signal shots of 
100 degree azimuth so called battalion and had them fire 
five smoke mortar shells for our orientation. Then we ad- 
vised battalion where we were. It was thought that we could 
make contact that night, so we proceeded on up the ridge 
to a point where it connected on to another ridge running 
east and west which had a well defined track with fresh 
tracks leading to the west. We proceeded up the track to 
the east hoping to reach the top before dark. At 1715 hours 
our advance unit ran into enemy dug-in positions at the top 
of the ridge. The advance unit sent back word of this and 
I ordered them not to fire but to withdraw without being 
seen. They did. Meanwhile, I selected suitable ground 
150 yards down the ridge from the enemy and we set up 
our perimeter and dug-in, being careful not to make any 
noise. We finished the job with booby traps out at 1930. 

At 0600 August 29 we put out two outposts, one that 
could observe the enemy and another down the track to 
the west. We found that the Jap didn’t know we were 
there. I called Colonel Taylor and gave him our situation 
and explained that I believed this track was their main 
route of withdrawal. Colonel Taylor advised me to sit tight 
and to send patrols to the north and south around the Japs 
in an effort to contact the 2d Battalion. 

After sending these patrols, at 0800 I decided to test the 
enemy positions by sending a small fighting patrol to open 
fire on them. I hoped the enemy would believe it only a 
small patrol and pursue them. Our patrol killed six of the 
enemy and returned, but they were not followed. At 1300 
I sent another ten-man fighting patrol with the same mis- 
sion as the other. They killed two of the enemy but drew 
fire, both rifle and machine gun. Still the enemy did not 
follow. Earlier in the day our communication line to Bat- 
talion was cut, and at 1400 I sent a patrol to repair the line. 
They were unable to do it and at 1540 our patrol to the 
south returned and reported that they were unable to get 
around the Japs who were dug in all along the ridge. The 
patrol to the north, consisting of Sergeant Fogel, Private 
Renusch and Private Madrazo, did not return. We saw 
signs of Jap activity around us—moving trucks—and ex- 
pected a night attack. The men were told to use hand 
grenades if they could see or were sure that the Japs were 
close and to fire only as a last resort. At 2015 an enemy 
group about fifteen strong with bayonets fixed mov ed 
down and started into our perimeter. Five hand grenades 
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were thrown and nine of the enemy were killed 
whom was an officer; the others ran. 
The next morning at 0600 we put out our two | 


he of 


: iT posts 
as we had the day before. At 0800 a patrol of three men Was 
sent back to repair the communication wire. Anothe; patrol 
of three men was sent out to the north in an attempt , ind 


out what had become of Sergeant Fogel’s patrol of the day 
before. At 0900 another fighting patrol was sent up to the 
enemy position to determine what they were doing. Thy 


patrol opened fire and killed one Jap, but drew Ses y fire 


C 
reply, including some from a “knee” mortar. The patrol a 
turned at 1020 hours and were reporting to me na 
mortar shell burst in a tree just above my CP, \ = 
six men. All six required evacuation. Four were it ons 


and two could walk. Four other men received 
scratches and wounds. 

At 1000 our communication line was repaired and 
advised that our patrol was guiding a platoon of B Company. 


plus the A and P platoon, with rations to us. At 1115 our 
outpost down the ridge to the west saw a large group of 
enemy coming up the track toward them. They op: | fire 
and one Jap dropped. They then returned to our pe eter 
In order to save the supply group from being ambushed | 
sent a six man patrol to engage the enemy and warn the 
supply group. They did not contact the enemy se met the 
supply group and brought them on into us. They left all of 


their grenades and extra ammunition, and evacuated our 
wounded. 

Colonel Taylor was informed of our need of grenades 
and ammunition and of our situation. He informed me that 
C Company had relieved the Australians and that the 
remainder would be brought up. At 1300 our communica 


tions were again cut by the Japs and we were out of tek 
phone communication from that time on. The enemy con 
tinued to drop a few mortar shells into our position but 
there was no other activity. At 1600 our patrol to the north 
returned without having found Sergeant Fogel’s patrol. Bs 


1900 the enemy had surrounded our position it opened 
fire on us with machine guns and rifles. This continued for 
about thirty minutes. Then they all began to holle ler and 
yell and move in toward us, attempting to draw our fire 
But they did not move in for a close attack. 

At 0600 the next morning we were posting our outpost 
as usual, but found the enemy had moved in to our west 
At 0700 I sent a ten-man patrol down to open fire on the 
Japs and attempt to drive them off. The men got into 
sition and on signal opened fire, killing at least eight Japs 
They were uiable to drive them off, however, and re: ured 
First Sergeant Jones was slightly wounded in the left hand 
At 0800 one man of a C Company patrol reached our perim 
eter. His patrol had been fired on and had been split At 
1000 I sent Staff Sergeant Warnock, (weapons pla 
sergeant), Sergeant Lukes, the man from C Company pa 
trol, and the PIB boy (native) to battalion. Sergeant War 
nock was to direct mortar fire on the enemy, Sergeant 
Lukes was to bring in a communication line, reinforce 
ments and ammunition. The enemy moved in closer and 
dug positions until 1600. They were within fifty yards to 
our west and one hundred yards to our east. We attempted 
to knock out the position on the west with rifle grenades 
but failed. After that we noticed brush moving al! around 
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ur perimeter and we knew that we were going to be at- 
tacked. We were low on ammunition and grenades and 
every man including the medics and myself was told to 
stand to in his position. Our weapons were checked and all 
munition and grenades were placed in a handy spot in 
the foxholes. The men were warned to hold their fire until 
ill grenades were gone and not to fire unless they had a 
target. [hen we waited. Our patrol did not return, and no 
‘ord was received of Sergeant Fogel’s patrol. At 1815 the 
aps opened up with heavy machine guns, rifles and mortars. 

\t about 1830 the fire lifted and they began to holler 
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and yell and in they came. We could hear them coming 
and I was afraid the men would have their heads down so 
I yelled, “Heads up! Here they come.” Then all hell broke 
loose. The Japs continued to come in until 2230. We were 
out of grenades and many of us were out of ammunition. 
We stood them off but they continued to harass us the rest 
of the night while they carried out their wounded. We ex 
pected an early morning attack but it did not come. At day 
break we killed fifteen snipers, wounded stragglers, and 
the Japs who had managed to take two of our positions 
The men in them had been killed. 
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During that night of fighting there was more than one 
display of determined and courageous hand-to-hand fight- 
ing. A few examples will show the stuff of which American 
fighters are made: 

Three men—Private First Class Peterson, Private Kidd 
and Private Likes—were in one position. A grenade ex- 
ploded in front of their foxhole, killing Kidd and seriously 
wounding Peterson. Nevertheless Peterson and Likes con- 
tinued firing and fighting. Likes shot a Jap who was so close 
that when he fell he fell into their hole and his bayonet 
went through Likes’ leg. Peterson told Likes to go back to 
the hole at their right rear and that he would continue to 
fire his BAR till the end. He fired one magazine and as he 
was reloading his piece he was bayoneted through the chest. 

In another hole were Corporal Elliott, Private Adams, 
and Private Mendoza. Corporal Elliott was hit three times, 
once in the head with a hand grenade which he picked up 
and threw back. A machine gun firing into the parapet in 
front of their hole splattered dirt into Private Adams’ face. 
Hunks of the dirt penetrated his face and left eye, but he 
continued to keep his head up and fight and fire. A Jap was 
behind a tree to the right front of their hole throwing gre- 
nades in on them. Private Mendoza climbed out of the 
hole and went after the Jap. The Jap grabbed Mendoza’s 
rifle. Mendoza kicked the Jap in the stomach making him 


let go the rifle. Then he shot the Jap and returned to his 
hole. , 


In still another hole was Sergeant Johnson, Corporal 
Cate, Technician Fifth Grade Dick and Private Moore. A 
hand grenade exploded in their hole killing Sergean, 
Johnson and Corporal Cate and put twenty-two shrapnel 
holes in Private Moore. Dick and Moore stayed in the hole 
fighting and firing until the gas cylinder on Moore's M) 
was shot in two and Dick’s carbine jammed. Then they 
went to another hole to get weapons and ammunition and 
were ordered to stay. Three Japs crawled into the hole 
vacated by Moore and Dick. At daybreak Sergeant Morrison 
crawled over to the hole, sprayed it with his tommygun and 
started to throw the Japs out. The second one came oy 
fighting, beating Sergeant Morrison on the head with 3 
hand grenade which wouldn’t go off. Sergeant Morrison got 
the Jap down and beat him over the head with his pistol, 
First Sergeant Baker shot the Jap through the head. 

There were by actual count thirty-seven dead Japs inside 
our perimeter, two of them officers. From one foxhole 
where the ground sloped away gradually thirty-one dead 
Japs were counted. A conservative estimate of the number 
of dead Japs was 150. The Japs carried out their wounded 
all through the night. 

At 1100 on September 1, I sent Corporal Muhleman and 
Private Kramek with instructions that one of them had to 
get to battalion and inform them that I couldn’t hold out 
another night. If they could send me grenades and rein. 
forcements that afternoon, I could hold the ridge. They 
were to signal two strings of eight rounds with the M1 if 
they were going to send reinforcements and two strings of 
four rounds if we were to pull out. We buried our four dead 
men. All of the wounded, two of whom were wounded in 
the leg, said that if we were going to leave they could make 
it without help. We made our plans for the withdrawal, if 
ordered. 

At 1300 we heard the signal for us to withdraw. So in a 
half hour we hastily pulled out expecting to fight our way 
We saw three Japs that were on an outpost but they ran 
and so did we. There were dead Japs for a hundred yards 
down the hill. 

Later I learned Sergeant Fogel and party were without 
food and shelter for four days and three nights, but had suc 
ceeded in going through and around six occupied Jap perim 
eters and had reached their objective—the 2d Battalion 


Field Orders 


By Colonel G 


In spite of my years of supposed discretion, there's still 
enough love of adventure in me to cause me every so often 
to go out and try to shoot myself a Sacred Cow. I always 
pick my animal but I’m usually satisfied to shoot it in a 
place that doesn’t hurt very much. Today I’m out to shoot 
the standard five-paragraph field order right smack in its 
paragraph Ib. 

The five paragraph sequence is one of our most majestic 
24 





animals. When an upstanding example is paraded before 
me I find it very impressive, but my admiration does not 
keep me from noting that every one of them has one teat oul 
of place. Some freak due to inbreeding, no doubt. One 
wonders how it happened to be perpetuated. 


In framing our field orders, we follow a definite policy 


of proceeding from the general to the specific. That is logical 


and sound. Paragraph |b includes a statement of the gen 
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eral plan of the higher commander. In paragraph 2 we 
gate our own plan. That is more specific than 1b but more 
general than paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 which follow, each 
® +h its own burden of most specific instructions. That com- 
pletes the diminuendo and I'll come to the one exception 
presently. It is a noble cow and well-proportioned—except 
r that teat growing in the wrong place. As it parades past 
ve can tell that it is sacred even before we see that it is a 
sow because only on a sacred animal would that misplaced 
rgan be tolerated. 

The teat I refer to is that part of paragraph 1b which has 
»o do with supporting units. If we placed that rather specific 
nformation in its proper place in the series it would appear 

bout pare ,graph 3w, in other words, just ahead of 3x. 

Transplanting this growth to its natural position is not 
ae the possibilities of modern military surgery. The 
gcrilege of it is the greatest obstacle. When I suggested 
surgery one day recently my officers raised their hands in 
horror. | could almost hear the High Priests chanting: 

Verse 1: This concerns supporting forces. 

Verse 2: “Support to be provided by other forces” be- 
longs in paragraph lb. 

Chorus: Bow, Bow, to the Sacred Cow. 


So the next day I surprised one of my priests by opening 
freon him with this statement: “I've arranged to send over 
a couple of extra officers to help you out so you'll be sure 
to get the new job done.” 

He re sponded magnificently. “What job?” 

There it was, plain, cold, and hard. I had told him about 
the support to be provided before I told him what the job 
was, and he had asked a normal question. It was just the 
srt of question that naturally follows from our present 
practice. In paragraph lb, we tell our subordinates that 

certain artillery is going to help us do a job, and the reaction 
to be expected is, “What job?” 

Through the years we have trained our officers and men 
not to ask that natural question aloud. They wait patiently 
n the faith that we will tell them later what the job is, but 
the question must be in the back of each alert mind. 
Blindly, they take their notes on this part of paragraph 1b, 
and then when they have been told the plan, they go back 
ver their notes again, and only then are they able to com- 
prehend their significance. It would be better to put this 
in paragraph 3. 

The sequence in paragraph 3 would then be: 


Detailed instructions to organic subordinate units. 


Detailed instructions to attached subordinate units. 


Information regarding supporting troops 
x. 


This intriguing peculiarity in the Sacred Animal has until 
now been regarded as a subject for loving care rather than 
surgery, but the growing use of the combat team may force 
a change in this attitude. One day the artillery supports and 
their place in the sequence is paragraph 1b. The next day 
they function as part of a combat team and, being in an at 
tached status, their place is paragraph 3. The manner of 
support may not have changed at all and the artillery orders 
may be identical, but the temple laws require this shift in 
the sequence. It is confusing. It is a real hurdle in the race 
to train green officers. 

Sometimes we overemphasize the distinction between 
supporting and attached units. The increased use of combat 
teams and task forces necessitates some fourth echelon main 
tenance of our ideas on the subject. The recent new Field 
Manual 100-20, Command and Employment of Air Power, 
is a milestone on the road to better understanding of com- 
mand relationships. One British commander of broad ex- 
perience has made the comment that coédperation is the 
really important thing. If there is loyal codperation, it 
makes little difference whether auxili: iry units are “support- 
ing” or “attached.” If coéperation is lacking the temple 
laws which define and regulate the supporting status and 
the attached status are not sufficient to right the situation. 
Our guiding principle should be that when supporting 
troops are performing functions which are essentially those 
of attached troops, no distinction should be made between 
them when it comes to deciding where in a field order to 
place their instructions. 

You are wondering by now how our contemporaries 
handle this. As far as I have been able to find out, none of 
them maintains a Sacred Cow afflicted in the manner that 
ours is afflicted. The British manuals on field orders place 
this material in their METHODS paragraph which cor 
responds to our paragraph 3. The German and Japanese 
field orders follow a simila1 practice. Most of the others 
model their field orders after one of these three. We've re 
modeled our communications procedure somewhat in order 
to reach agreement with our Allies. Perhaps there’s some 
value in matching the form of their field orders. 


That ends my argument. This Cow of ours isn’t so old 


that it can’t stand the shock of an operation. The operation 
itself is simple. 
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The Stars and Stripes fly over the ruins of; wi al 
Atoll, once a Japanese bastion in the Central) Patifc, 
but now a jumping-off place for American forces 


U. 8. Coast Guard 















The Infantry rests in shell holes or 
battlefield litter while smoke and flame rise from 
installations on Enubuj Island, Kwajalein Atoll. 
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The CG, 7th ieee + The oo radio tower still stands, but all around it is 





oe General Charles H. 


Corlett (left)—and other cers inspect whats left the wreckage caused by naval and artillery shell fire 
of Jap defenses on Kwajalein Aroll. and air bombardment. The Infantry is moving in 
Signal Coupe to blast out any remaining Japs. 

| Signal Corps 
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The head of a = who died in his dugout on Infantry AT gunners fire at a Jap pillbox. 
Enubuyj Island. Signal Corps 


Signal Corps 

















The assault troops are already ashore on Enubuj Island but behind them come more men in assault boats and alligators. 


Signal Corps 


A machine-gun position is set up in a clearing blasted out by shell fire and aerial bombardment. 
Signal Corps 
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;* 


MPs from the 7th Division bcd peisoners aboard a Coast Guard landing craft for transfer to transports lying offshore. 


U. 8. Coast Guard 
























ENERAL HERRON was the firs 
Executive of the first Personnel Di 


vision that the Army General Staff ever had 






From the time he became Executive in this 
Division his interest in efficiency reports has 


been deep and abiding. General Herron and 














I have discussed this question many times, 
both by letter and by word of mouth. During 
the year and a half of the development of his 
plan we have discussed it at length and.I be- 
lieve it will work. I am also familiar with the 
weaknesses of the present system, having 
handled thousands of efficiency reports dur 
ing my time in the War Department and a: 





a corps, army, and department commander. 
All too often, after laboriously seeking in 
these reports the truth in regard to some par- 
ticular officer, I have sid with but a 
dim, uncertain and unsatisfactory picture. 

I know of the near failure of our system 


not only at the beginning of this war but at 





the end of the last one when we tried to pick 
the best qualified men for our Regular Army 


from lame and defective records. Soon we 













will again be trying to select not only new 
Regulars, but also those who are to have ad 
vanced rank in a greatly enlarged Regular 
Army. Let us hope that when the time arrives 
there will be a record that will show the true 
relative merits of the officers involved. The 
future of our Army, if not of our country, 
depends on this. I have no reason to believe 


that if the task were to begin tomorrow thi 





war's records would be any more adequate 
than were those of the last. 





So I join with General Herron in the hope 
that this presentation will help to evoke a bet 
ter system than the one we now have and that 
the responsible authorities will recognize and 
put such a system into effect with a speed 
commensurate with the acuteness of the 
emergency. The existing system is a broken 
reed beyond repair or patching. It must be 
replaced! 

Manin Craic, 


General, U. S. Army. 





ALF OTS 


By 
Major General C. D. Herron 


The supreme duty of a War Department is the 


rense 
of a Nation. This it can do only through an efficient Arm 
with a corps of efficient officers. In fact, there is no such 
thing as an efhcient Army without a corps of effic off 


cers. Hence the necessity of knowledge by that Wa 
Department as to the efficiency of its officers. 


The acid test of an officer’s efficiency and his usefulness 
to his country is the quality of his work. Obviously, fo: 
knowledge of the quality of work done by officers of an 
Army as large as ours, the War Department must depend 


upon the reports of those who observe that work, v 

it is done. It is therefore not only requisite to 7 rey 
on performance of duty, but to have reports that are fair 
to the officer, fair to the War Department, and illumin 

to all who refer to them. The nature of the rey 
system is of high importance to both parties. 


Since only the angels can assign absolute v ees to per 
formances of duty, mortal ratings must be relative : 
parative. The rating officer must compare the ‘ob lone 
with similar work done within his ken and by this mean 
arrive at the rating of the workman. It is not beyond the 


power of competent officers to say which of jobs e under 
their observation is best, which is worst, and which lie 
between. This much a rating officer can do, te ibs 
lute values, numerical or otherwise, are beyond his finite 
powers. If upon such a seemingly scanty foundation « 
rating system can be built that will fulfill the requirements 
above stated, it will be on a foundation nevertheless firm 

The majority of competent and experienced observer 
within the War Department are agreed that it collects under 
the guise of efficiency reports much data that no one uses 
Yet what it most needs it does not get. This is: Who in 
every grade are most efficient, who least so, and who not 
efficient at all? It must know the best, that in war it mav 
make them leaders of leaders. It must know this in peace 
that the coming leader may be trained for what lies betore 
him. 

The special training of the most promising cannot begin 
too early. The genius of Marshall, MacArthur, and Eisen 
hower was known to their associates when they were second 
lieutenants and might then have been known to the War 
Department, but instead was years in percolating. 

At the other end of the scale, the War Department mus‘ 


know in every grade who are its worst, that they may be 
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The Devil is abroad in the world and an Army 
oo soft to jettison its weaklings is on the way out! 
" Upon the great middle class of officers who beat no 
«m-toms and create no problems but who, in season and 
do their work well, some reports are of course neces- 


— ited. 


oul, 


gry, but not many. If they are in good health and are suit- 
ably assigned, their sense of duty, aided by hope of prefer- 
nent or fear of elimination insures adequate performance. 
Their a dequacy is established by their presence in the 


middle class and on the efficiency reports of such officers it 
should be possib'e to economize. 

For an “efficient efficiency reporting system,” the requi 
sites are reports upon individuals that are fair and illumi- 
nating and that, combined, clearly point out the best and 
the worst in every grade. 

Does our system fulfill these requirements? The answer 
sa flat ‘No!’ 

When the emergency came on in 1940, the War Depart- 
nent needed for initiating the mobilization 150 general 
oficers of ground troops. But efficiency reports, instead of 
showing the 150 best, showed only that of 4,000 ground offi- 

ss of suitable general officer age, 2,000 were superior and 

As such a showing was perfectly worthless for the 
pul aan the selecting authorities reluctantly fell back on 
peson: al knowledge, which is exactly what the army thought 
it was getting away from when twenty years ago it inaugu 
rated the existing system. 

In the lower grades, General Staff committees charged 
with selecting from the records the best officers for promo- 
tion, found that ninety-five per cent of all officers were in 
the upper two of the five possible ratings. About all that 
seemed reasonably certain about them was that they were 

better than the other five per cent. Without the blink of 
an eye the records also declared that three-quarters of the 
feld officers were in the upper third and to this absurdity 
the War Department calmly assented! 

\bout all the committees could do in these circumstances 
was to fall back on hair-splitting and the totaling of arith- 
metical values arbitrarily assigned to the various ratings—a 
derical procedure fantastically unworthy of the name of 
selection. But the records were to blame—not the commit- 

At the other end of the scale, only one poor unfortunate 
was shown by his report to be of unsatisfactory efficiency. 
Yet the chiefs of branches when called upon, named some 
200 whom they believed unfit for war. Subsequent im- 
partial investigation largely confirmed their opinions and 
effectually stigmatized the system that had wrongfully 
labeled so many weaklings as fit for war. 

The foregoing could be considerably amplified, but it 
seems unnecessary to go further to show that when the test 
came the existing system not only miserably failed to meet 
the hopes of its sponsors, but that it worked actual injustice, 
both to the Army and to the individual. The method clearly 
does not tell who are our best am! who are our worst, 
although every commander worth his salt knows this in 
regard to his own command. In practice, and for reasons 
which need not here be discussed, this information is rarely 
passed on in efficiency reports. The general rule is: “All 
ae best and none are worst!” 

But such information as to the best and worst is the very 
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bone and substance of any efhicient rating system. Our sys 
tem does not give it. It merely shelters the unfit and emits 
a smoke screen to hinder the search not only for the worst 
but for the leaders of leaders whom we need so badly to 
find. 

If the existing system is as bad as here characterized, 
what then? 

As a proposal, the following outline of a form for reports 
and of necessary procedure is submitted: 


C1) Name of officer reported on, rank, duty, station, 
period covered, etc. 

(2) Date of birth. 

(3) Rating Cupper, middle or lower bracket). (See 7., 

(4) Reasons for rating. (To be stated for upper or lower 
bracket only.) 

(5) Brief description, to include mental, physical and 
emotional characteristics, personality and specialties. 

(6) Advantages or disadvantages of rated officer as com 
pared with his competitors. (For instance: length of serv 
ice, experience, difficulty of the task, etc.) 

(7) If applicable, a full statement of the information 
available on the officer with the further statement that it 
is insufficient to warrant his inclusion in any comparison. 
(Note: This will afford a needed refuge for weak or reluct 
ant rating officers and so avoid one of the weaknesses of the 
existing system. The reliability of the reports will be in- 
creased. It will also protect officers newly arrived on strange 
jobs. ) 

(8) Signature, etc., of rating officer. 

(9) Statement of the reviewing officer that he has 
checked through personal knowledge, official reports, or 
special investigations, the reports on the upper and lower 
brackets and believes them to be intelligent and fair. 

(10) Directions for the use of the form. 


Generally, the proposed procedure is to allot to each com- 
mander a fixed proportion of top and bottom ratings and 
compel him to the disagreeable and long-evaded duty of 
telling who are his best and who are his worst. The com 
pulsion is the possibility of having it written on his own 
efhciency report that he does not know his command. 

If it can be shown that the manifest disadvantages of a 
quota system will cancel themselves out and that from the 
mass of reports by subordinate commanders true gradations 
of officers from the best to the worst will appear, the system 
may be practical. 

The exact proposal is that the lowest commander having 
under him at least five officers performing comparable duty, 
regardless of their rank or branch, report the twenty per 
cent best fitted and the twenty per cent least fitted for pro- 
motion, and report on the other sixty per cent, that they 
have been considered. The high and low ratings to be 
thoroughly checked by the next higher commander. The 
brief description to be as recommended in (5). 

For example, in combat battalions where reports by 
company officers on each other are now notoriously weak, 
junior officers of companies having less than five lieutenants 
would be reported upon by battalion commanders in con- 
sultation with the company commanders concerned. If the 
battalion had as many as five company commanders or 






































captain staff officers, the battalion commander would report 
upon them; otherwise this would be done by the regimental 
commander iy consultation with those battalion command- 
ers whose company commanders and staff captains are in- 
volved. The middle sixty per cent would be reported as 
“Efficient.” 

After a commander has made his report, the next higher 
commander will check in every practicable way the selec- 
tions of the best and worst and then forward all reports 
direct to the War Department, as other and intervening 
commanders can add nothing to them 

In a little while, and in the War Department records, 
two additional classes will develop. The two will consist of 
officers who are border-line cases, oscillating between two 
of the primary classifications. We will therefore ultimately 
have as now, five classes of officers, but the distinctions be- 
tween them will be natural, meaningful and understand- 
able, which is not now the case. There will furthermore 
be the same proportion of top second lieutenants as of 
colonels. However, it must be recognized that the struggle 
by those of the lower ratings to obscure distinctions among 
officers will still go on. Ceaseless efforts will be made to 
re-create the present situation in which everyone masque- 
trades in a rating higher than he deserves, excepting only 
Class One officers who have no upward place to go. “When 
a wise man comes into the world, all the fools combine 
against him!” 

It will be objected that such a system will result in 
twenty per cent being rated top and twenty per cent bottom 
—far too large a proportion. This will be true only for the 
first rating. In a short time, ninety per cent of all officers 
will have drawn either a top or a bottom rating and a little 
later those who are to be consistently top or bottom will be- 
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gin to appear. A good officer will no more be stigmatized 
by one or two low ratings than he was by the same numbe, 
of ‘ ‘Unsatisfactory” ratings on his problems at Leavep. 
worth. But like those “U’s” enough of them will be serious 
for any officer. The make-up of the group to which th 
individual officer belongs, as well as his rating officer wil 
be constantly shifting, especially so in war; but individual 
will soon find their levels, then to be but rarely out of them 

It may even come to pass that, as at Leavenworth, where 
no one contests the superiority of the officer who at the 
end of the period has received a top rating from practically 
every instructor and in almost every subject, the Army wil] 
not contest its own ratings, established by like methods. |; 
might even further come about that the ex-officer who ip 
every subject always drew the low rating, would agree that 
he did not belong, but that would be a good deal to hope for! 

If our Army and our Nation are to survive in this savage 
world, officers must stand or fall on their Performance of 
Duty. Their value to the service is the sum total of their 
Performances of Duty. But for assignments of particular 
ofhcers the War Department must know, not only their 
competency, but what manner of men they are. A ‘se 
“Brief Descriptions” by different officers, provided 
cover mental, physical, and emotional characteristics. i. 
sonality and specialties, will tell the story. This, with “Per. 
formance of Duty” will give all that is necessary for assign- 
ment, promotion and even separation from the Service 

In the end, the proposed system will show for each 
grade the best, the near-best, the fully competent, the medi- 
ocre and the least competent. The “Brief Descriptions” 
will clearly indicate those wholly unsatisfactory and beyond 
the pale. If the system seems too easy and too simple, that 
is its misfortune. 


The Military Expert 


Lucius AEmilus Paulus, a Roman Consul, who had been 
selected to conduct the war with the Macedonians, 168 
B.C., went out from the Senate house into the assembly 
of the people and addressed them as follows: 

“In every circle, and, truly, at every table, there are 
people who lead armies into Macedonia; who know where 
the camp ought to be placed; what posts ought to be occu- 
pied by troops; when and through what pass that territory 
should be entered; where magazines should be formed; 
how provisions should be conveyed by land and sea; and 
when it is proper to engage the enemy, when to lie quiet. 
And they not only determine what is best to be done, but if 
anything i is done in any other manner than what they have 
pointed out, they arraign the consult, as if he were on his 
trial before them. These are great impediments to those 
who have the management of affairs; for everyone cannot 
encounter injurious reports with the same constancy and 
firmness of mind as Fabius did, who chose to let his own 
ability be diminished the folly of the people, rather than to 
mismanage the public business with a high reputation. 

“I am not one of those who think that commanders ought 
at no time to receive advice; on the contrary, I should deem 
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that man more proud than wise, who regulated every pro 
ceeding by the standard of his own single judgment. What 
then is my opinion? That commanders should be counselled, 
chiefly, by persons of known talent; by those who are es- 
pecially skilled in the art of war and have been taught by 
experience; next, from those who are present at the scene 
of action, who see the country, who see the enemy; who 
see the advantages that occasions offer, and who, embarked 
as it were in the same ship, are sharers of the danger. 

“If, therefore, any one thinks himself qualified to give ad 
vice respecting the war which I am to conduct, which may 
prove advantageous to the public, let him not refuse his as 
sistance to the state, but let him come with me into Mace 
donia. He shall be furnished by me with a ship, a horse, a 
tent; even his travelling charges shall be defrayed. But if he 
thinks this too much trouble, and prefers the repose of a 
city life to the toils of war, let him not, on land, assume the 
office of a pilot. The city, in itself, furnishes abundance of 
topics for conversation; let him confine its passion for talk 
ing and rest assured that we shall pay no attention to any 
councils but such as shall be framed within our camp 


—Livy, Book 44, Chapter 22. 
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German and Japanese Infantry 
Divisions 


By Lieutenant Colonel C. R. Warndof 


[his is an attempt to compare the capabilities and compo 
sition of our two principal enemies by a study of the organ 
vation of their divisions. For such a comparison to have 
meaning, the scale myst be considered on which each em 

his divisions. The greatest concentration of Japanese 
sions occurred in China. Even there, however, no more 
five divisions are known to have operated simul- 
neously in any one combat zone, and even such compara 
ively small Cin Western experience) concentrations have 
been rare. The German counterpart is in Russia where 
thev have around 200 divisions on the line, and where ac- 
ions involving fewer than a dozen divisions hardly war- 
rant mention in the daily communiques. 

In organizing their blitz tactics the Germans used di- 

sions as elements in a group of armies, which, in turn, 
became one of the task forces of the campaign. The Japa- 
nese division, on the other hand, is a miniature of the Ger- 
man group of armies, capable of furnishing several inde- 
pendent but self-sufficient task forces. It is entirely in the 
nature of island hopping tactics that units such as groups 
of companies, reinforced battalions, or regiments do most 
of the work. It remains to be seen to what extent the Japa- 
nese will be hampered by the very apparent deficiencies in 
mobility and firepower of their infantry division, if and 
when the fighting gets on a scale of, say, ten divisions on 
either side, for instance on the plains of China. It may be 
assumed that the Japs will do their utmost to prevent such a 
development. 

In organizing their army, the Japs have always banked 
heavily on the qualities of the individual soldier. They are 
firmly and unshakeably convinced, both nationally and in- 
dividually, that they are the master race, the chosen people 
not only in the Far East but throughout the world. This 
and their geographic inaccessibility give them the assurance 
of victory and compensate them for the marked inferiority 
both in quality and in quantity of matériel available to the 
division. Now the German propagandists, also, have con- 
vinced the German soldier that he, too, is a super-being and 
his the master race. But the Wehrmacht does not rely on 
these redoubtable attributes of the individual in the plan- 
ning, organizing and equipping of the armed forces. 

In trying to assess the strength of Japanese fighting forces. 
we find that the divisional or unit strength will vary con- 
siderably in numbers. The rough average for a Japanese 
triangular division with one regiment of field artillery can 
be set down as 18,000, but may be much less or much 
more. The actual totals depend on the type of transporta- 
tion of the particular division, which may be entirely motor- 
ized (quite rare), or partly motorized and partly horse- 
drawn (which seems to be the most frequent), or entirely 
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horse-drawn, or organized altogether on a pack horse basis 

In the last, the field artillery would be replaced by pack 
artillery, with everything else in the division the same as in 
other types. It is estimated that the difference between an 
all motor and an all pack transportation re gimme nt may 
amount to about 3,000 men. The increased number of men 
required for pack transportation within infantry and artil 
lery regiments would swell the divisional total still further. 
The German overall figures are more static, or perhaps it 
would be better to say they were—for there is good reason 
to suspect that, of the impressive number of divisions listed 
as the available fighting strength of the Wehrmacht, quite 
a few are little better than skeleton divisions. But it is rea 
sonably safe to say that German divisions encountered in 
actual combat today will be on a basis of around 17,000 of 
ficers and men. 

Let us examine the organization of German and Japanese 
infantry divisions in somewhat more detail: 

The squad is much the same in both armies, but again 
the Jap squad is likely to vary in strength. In both armies 
the squad incorporates a light machine gun team and a 
rifle team. The German squad leader is armed with a 
Machinenpistole or submachine gun, a weapon seldom 
found in the Jap Army. The Jap division is thus at least 
324 submachine guns shorter in firepower than the Ger 
man division. 

Japanese forces have a weapon that can be called typical 
for them, the grenade discharger, or, as it has often been 
misnamed, the “knee” mortar. Three of these weapons, 
firing special grenades as well as ordinary hand grenades 
with an attachment for mortar fire, are in the grenade-dis- 
charger squad—fourth squad of each rifle platoon. This 
weapon fills the place of the light mortar in the German 
army, and in the Japanese regiment the total of light ma- 
chine guns and grenade dischargers is the same—108. 

Each German platoon has a light (50mm.) mortar squad 
with one mortar. German rifle companies have an AT rifle 
section of three AT caliber .30 rifles, a weapon not found in 
the Jap forces. German machine gun companies (there is 
one in each battalion) contain twelve heavy machine guns 
and six heavy (8lmm.) mortars. The Japs have an eight 
machine-gun company per battalion with no heavy mortars 
in it. However, a recent, and thus far incomplete, addition 
to the rifle battalion in the Jap regiment is a unit incorpo 
rating two 20mm. AT rifles and two 81mm. mortars. 

It is well to note here that Jap forces usually do have 
mortars of 8]mm. or heavier attached to them in the form 
of independent mortar units. Standard for Jap battalions 
is the battalion gun unit of two 70mm. howitzers. This 
weapon is characteristic of Jap infantry forces and of such 
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unmistakable appearance that its name, battalion howitzer, 
serves to describe It is a tiny, short-harreled piece 
mounted on a wheeled carriage and fitted with a split trail. 
The only weapon it can be compared to in the German army 
is the 75mm. infantry howitzer, which, however, is a regi 
mental, rather than a battalion, supporting weapon. 

German and the Japa- 
nese battalions may be presented in tabular form as follows: 


The comparative strength of the 


German Japanese 


3 rifle companies 4+ rifle companies 
3 platoons per company 3 platoons per company 
4 LMG per platoon 3 LMG per platoon 
| light mortar per platoon 3 grenade dischargers per 
3 AT rifles caliber .31 pet platoon 

rifle company ! MG Company of 8 Hv 
| MG Company of 12 Hs MG 

MG, 6 Hy mortars | battalion gun unit of 2 


70mm. howitzers 
Some battalions) 
2 20mm. AT rifles 
) 


8Imm. CHv) mortars 


Phe German heavy machine gun is really the same 
weapon as the light machine gun. It becomes a “heavy” 
when the bipod is exchanged for a tripod mount and w hen 
a telescopic sight is added, whereas the Japanese heavy 
machine gun is a weapon almost three times as heavy as the 
light machine gun. 

It is widely known that the Japanese infantry was at first 
armed entirely with rifles and light and heavy machine 
guns of 6.5mm. (caliber .25). The conversion to caliber 
.30 or 7.7mm. weapons was begun several years ago but is 
still far from complete. Moreover, substitution of the more 
recent type of rifle and machine gun seems to have been 
carried out on a haphazard basis, following no established 
plan, thus resulting in considerable confusion within the 
Jap supply forces. 

In the German regiment of infantry, the companies are 
numbered consecutively fronr 1 through 12, numbers 4, 8 
and 12 being machine-gun companies. Number 13 in the 
regiment is the regimental howitzer company of six 75mm. 
howitzers and two 150mm. howitzers, and number 14 in 
the regiment is the regimental AT company. This unit, 
comprising originally twelve 37mm. AT guns, has under 
gone some changes since the Polish campaign. There may 
still be some organizations with 37s in them, but the main 
weapon found in the AT company is now the 50mm. AT 
gun, which may, in some instances at least, be supported 
by the more formidable long 75mm. AT gun. 

When the Japanese regimental AT company is compared 
to this display of motorized firepower, the inferiority in 
numbers and caliber of weapons is perhaps more marked 
here than in-any other part of the division. The Japs have 
six 37mm. AT guns per regiment, and these, moreover, 
serve the dual purpose of antitank and antipersonnel guns. 
Of definitely old-fashioned design and horse-drawn to boot, 
the gun nevertheless fills a definite réle in mountainous 
and densely overgrown terrain. But the antitank perform. 
ance of the piece against modern armor was so far from be- 
ing satisfactory in its encounters with American equipment 
that a more up-to-date model had to be created. It was 
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found that for defense against armored attack . 1 single 
purpose weapon was needed, and the Japs now have the 
47mm. AT gun, of modern quality but in limited qua 

The Jap regiment is supported by the regiment 
company of four 75mm. guns, a light weapon. Th 
of this piece is long enough to enable the Japs frequently ; 
employ the gun in missions calling for light fiéld arti! 
the densely grown, jungle-mountain terrain of th 
west Pacific. The ‘re is a certain amount of confusion 
ing this gun. It has been called indiscriminately “reo 
mental” and “mountain” gun, but it is really quite differen, 
from the mountain gun. The mountain gun, which jn 
dentally has a split trail not found in the regimental o 
may be found in place of the light division artillery, when 
the regimental gun will always be found with infantry 
troops. . | 

We see here that while the rifle battalion showed som, 
support weapons in favor of the Japs, the German regimen 
is definitely more powerful: 


nuity 


4 


REGIMENT 


German Japanese 


nw 


battalions per regiment 3 battalions per regiment 
13th Company: Regimental Gun Company 

6 75mm. infantry howitzers 4 75mm. guns 

2 150mm. infantry AT Company 
howitzers 6 37mm. dual-purpos 
14th Company: either guns; or (possibly 

9 50mm. AT guns; or 6 47mm. AT guns 

6 50mm. AT guns and 

3 75mm. AT guns 


The absence of AT weapons characterizes the entir Jay 
division. Fighting the Chinese rural population did not r 
quire antitank defenses. In German divisions the AT bat 
talion is never missing but the Japs must rely on GHQ A] 
battalions for attachment to divisions as the situation may 
require. Such. GHOQ battalions contain eightee 
37mm. guns. It is safe to assume that the Japs are doing 
something to strengthen their defenses against tanks, and 
we should not permit ourselves to be surprised | yy en 
countering efhicient opposition when we employ armored 
forces against them in strength. The German AT battalion 
was originally also on a basis of 37mm. guns but is no 
longer so and now has at least eighteen 50mm. AT guns in 
addition to twelve 37s. In some units, the entire battalion is 
armed with 50s, and in others, the basis was 50mm. guns 
with some 75s. 

In the division artillery, we find roughly the same trend 
The light gun in the German artillery regiment is the sam: 
as in ours—the 105mm. howitzer. In the Jap division, it is 
the 75mm. field gun. The German medium or fourth bat 
talion usually has two batteries of four 150mm. howitzer 
and one battery of four 105mm. guns; the Jap fourth bat 
talion has twelve 105mm. howitzers. 

The German reconnaissance battalion is a profusely 
armed, powerful unit, but the Jap reconnaissance unit, a! 
though called a battalion, is really of littke more than com 
pany strength. The armor protection and firepower 0! 
German armored cars is greater than the Japanese equiva 


lent, the so-called tankette. Qualities both organizations 


have in common are the mounted infantry in at least on¢ 
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company and the preference for bicycle transportation. 
Bicycles are not normal organic issue in the Japanese army, 
however | Cexcept possibly in units organized for specific 

ns), but they have been w idely used wherever the 

.d net or the general character of the terrain seemed to 

their use profitable. Thus, in order to exploit fully 
dvantages gained from permission to occupy French 
lo-China late in 1940, the Japs had thousands of bicycles 
amassed and ready to be shipped, upon which troops rapidly 
effect ted complete occupation of strategic areas. The Japs, 
incidentally, make full use of the system of pressing native 
al tions into forced labor in exchange for the privilege 
f being protected by the Sons of Heaven, and this naturally 
tends to the belongings of the natives also, primarily to 
any vehicles they may have. Most of the astonishing engi- 
neering feats of Jap troops would not have been possible 
without thousands of native workmen. 

German combat engineers have played a most important 
réle in the present war and will continue to do so, whether 
- Germans fight offensively or defensively. With all ad 

ance shock troops engineer detachments will be found. 
; ngineers were credited with the main effort in taking the 
Belgian fortress Eben Emael. The German engineer bat 
talion is at least partially motorized and well armed. It will 
be remembered what a réle mine warfare played through 
out the Mediterranean campaigns. Such vast quantities of 
antitank and antipersonnel mines require large numbers of 
skilled soldiers and efficient transportation. 

Infantry troops, of course, are often detailed for engineer 


duties in the German army. This is even more true of the 


Japanese forces, in which both the infantry and the trans 
portation personnel normally work at demolitions, removal 
of roadblocks, and repairing roads under the supervision 


of engineers. The same is true of bridging operations. In 
the German army the flamethrower is an engineer weapon; 
it is believed that specially trained infantry troops handle 
flamethrowers in the Jap army. 

Japanese signal communication is said to be very good 
and is presum< sably comparable to the German in methods 
and equipment. Numerically, the divisional signal battalion 
seems to be more nearly the same in both armies than most 
other units. 

In looking at the Jap and German divisions as a whole, 
it seems evident that the Jap infantryman faces a much 
harder task than the German, against the same opponent. 
It seems unlikely that, in the organization of Japanese 
forces, those responsible for planning expected the kind of 
opposition our forces are now giving the Japs. Our artillery 
is especially beginning to be a nightmare to the Japs. 
Prisoners lately captured have shown all the sy nore of 
demoralization with which our troops became familiar in 
German prisoners captured in the last stages of the fighting 
in Tunisia. 

The study of trends in Japanese armament is very inter 
esting and furnishes a clue to national characteristics. The 
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Japs are most unwilling to permit single-purpose weapons 
to be used. In fact, they, have thus far shown a marked re 
luctance to face certain needs tor reforms and hav e, instead, 
tried to get around the problems by the use of makeshift de 
vices. They thus fire armor-piercing ammunition from the 
low-velocity 75mm. regimental gun, and on the other hand 
their standard AT gun is expected to fill missions of gen 
eral infantry support. In the defense of islands, they have 
he ad to c: ill on the nz ivy tor the loan of we: apons such as the 
naval 25mm. triple-barreled pompom and the naval 80mm 
AA gun. Lately, they seem to have pushed production of 
the 20mm. AA-AT Oerlikon type automatic cannon, and 
this weapon too is made to serve in a multiple rdle. It is 
made to serve as a substitute for light field artillery in some 
units. 

Although this study is devoted to the foot infantry, an 
ippreciation of the ¢ erman fighting forces would be incom 
plete without mention of the German armored army, which 
These 
units have far greater power than that of the independent 
tank units of the Japanese GHQ. 1] he Japs reg ard the tank 


purely as an infantry support wes apon, 


includes their Panzer Grenadiere or armored infantry. 


and their peace 
time color of branch of service is that of the infantry: red 
[rue, the Japs have made intelligent use of tanks in some 
of the fighting, but they cannot be said to have what we 
might call an armored force proper! and do not seem to be 
equipped to create one. The Japanese foot soldier iS, and 
needs to be, a more independent sort of fighter than his 
German counterpart, and this we find quite naturally ex 
pressed in Japanese tactical doctrine. Not only platoons and 
squads but even individual riflemen are expected to be 
capable of independent action over long periods ol time 
infiltrating, sniping, and generally disrupting communica 
tions and supply lines to the rear. 


‘Ty hese tactics, whic h pre 
suppose living off the land to : 


1 large extent, are better 
suited to jungle-mountain wartare in tropical yA ites than 
to other theaters. In China, for instance, Ja ipanese tactics 
were of a different nature, but the opposition was lightly 
armed. 

The Jap, thus far, has not given the impression of being 
either willing or able to learn from past mistakes. It is a 
fascinating speculation to wonder how Japanese forces 
would fare if we could carry the fight into the open terrain 
of China immediately. 

In closing, it may be said that a good idea of the German 
division may be had through comparing it with its U. 
equivale nt. But in order to understand the combat ald 
ties of the Japanese division, it is necessary, besides know 
ing the composition of units, to consider fully the terrain 
of the theater of operations. Also, when counting the men 
and weapons of units of the opposing forces, we should 
never forget the elements of mystico-politic: 11 indoctrina 
tion. It is this, so difficult for western military minds to 
comprehend, which constitutes the mainstay of every Jap 
soldier 



































7th Division Unit Citations 


The fighting qualities displayed on Attu Island by six 
Infantry companies of the 7th Infantry Division, the Di- 
vision's Reconnaissance Troop, its Medical Battalion, Com- 
pany A, 4th Infantry and three other units have been recog- 
nized by the award of unit citations. The citations for the 
seven Infantry companies follow: 

Company E, 32Np INFANTRY 

This organization displayed the highest type of courage, 
endurance, fighting spirit and practical skill during the 
entire action on Attu. Since every man in the company par- 
ticipated in the action, it is impossible to single out any 
individual. In successive actions on May 19, 1943, and dur- 
ing the night of May 20-21, Company E assaulted well 
dug-in enemy positions on the high ground south of the 
Sarana Valley- Massacre Valley Pass, clearing this position 
of the enemy and enabling the Southern Force to advance. 


Compantes | aNnp K, 32Np INFANTRY 


During the attack on the upper plateau of the Bahai re- 
gion of Attu Island on May 26, 1943, these companies, 
seriously depleted by previous losses, attacked over the 
most difficult terrain, in the face of determined Japanese 
resistance, and achieved their assigned objectives with a 
dash and determination worthy of the best traditions of the 
American military service. Their success insured the cap- 
ture of the entire Bahai region and was an important pre- 
liminary to the subsequent taking of the Chichagof Harbor 
area. 


Company B, 17TH INFANTRY 


During the attack on the ridge separating the two valleys 
of Holtz Bay on Attu Island, May 16, 1943, this company, 
displaying great courage and determination, and skillfully 
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led by Captain (then First Lieutenant) William R. Davis, 
scaled a precipitous hill in the face of Japanese opposition 
which was holding up other attacking organizations lt 
gained its objective and held this ground in the face of a 
counterattack by superior Japanese forces. The conduct of 
this organization was worthy of the best traditions of the 
American military service. 


Company F, 17TH INFANTRY 


This organization has displayed the highest possible type 
of courage, endurance, fighting spirit and practical skill 
Since every man in the company participated in the actions, 
it is impossible to single out any individual. In successive 
actions, the attack by Company F on the pass between 
Massacre and Sarana Valleys was largely responsible for 
the success of the operation by rapidly neutralizing a system 
of enemy trenches in the vicinity of Cold Mountain by rifle 
fire, bayonet and hand grenades. In the attack on the ridge 
between Chichagof Harbor and Holtz Bay, Company F 
rapidly followed up the foothold gained by Company G, 
17th Infantry, and by exploiting its success, enabled other 
forces to secure the ridge. This operation enabled other at- 
tacks to be made against various other parts of the ridge 
and led to the immediate downfall of the enemy. 


Service Company, 17TH INFANTRY 


On May 29, this company was engaged in operating a 
supply dump on the high ground in Massacre-Sarana Pass, 
Attu Island, pushing supplies forward to their regiment 
which was attacking the enemy. When their position was 
assaulted in force by an enemy counterattack early in the 
morning the company turned out at the first warning and 
displayed the highest type of calmness, endurance and 
fighting spirit in taking part in the defense. The company 
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The Bronze Star Medal, a new award for heroic 
or meritorious service against the enemy, has been 
established for award to any person who, while 
serving in any capacity in or with the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, on or after Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, distinguishes himself by heroic or meri- 
torious achievement or service, not involving par- 
ticipation in aerial flight, in connection with mili- 
tary or naval operations against an enemy of the 
United States. 

The Bronze Star may be awarded for acts of 
gallantry or meritorious service either in actual 
combat or in direct support of combat operations, 
and provides a means for recognizing performance 
of duty beyond the ordinary, but which is not suf- 
ficiently outstanding to warrant the award of a 
Silver Star or Legion of Merit. 

The Bronze Star may be awarded to members of 
the armed forces of the United States by the com- 
manding general of United States Army forces in 
a theater of operations, and by the commanding 
generals of any of the following, when operating 
directly under the War Department: An army or 
air force, a group of armies, a defense command in 
Alaska or outside the continental United States, 








The Bronze Star Medal 


and any separate force commanded by a major gen 
eral or officer of higher grade. 

Any of these officers may delegate his authority 
to any subordinate commander not below the rank 
of major general. In addition, any of these officers 
may make immediate combat awards of the Bronze 
Star to members of the armed forces of foreign na- 
tions provided the recipient is below the grade of 
colonel or equivalent, and provided concurrence is 
obtained from the senior field commander of the 
recipient's forces if such commander is of a grade 
equal to or higher than United States brigadier 
general. 

The medal is now being designed. Until the 
medal is ready service ribbons for this decoration 
will be distributed. The ribbon is of Old Glory Red 
with a one-eighth inch vertical stripe of Royal Blue 
in the center. The stripe is separated from the red 
by white piping and the ribbon is edged with 
white piping. 

No more than one Bronze Star Medal may be 
awarded to any person, but for each succeeding 
award, an Oak Leaf Cluster will be given in lieu of 
the medal. The award of the Bronze Star may be 
made posthumously. 














commander, Captain Charles J. Davidson, was killed in 
this action in which a total of fifty-three Japanese were de- 
stroyed. By their prompt, courageous and determined 
defense this company stopped one of the enemy's major 
thrusts against our forces. 


Company A, 4ru INFANTRY 


During the period May 25-28, the officers and men of 
this organization displayed great courage, endurance and 
subbert determination in the attack of the precipitous 
peaks on the Fish Hook Ridge overlooking Chichagof 
Valley. Positions held by the Japanese on these heights 
dominated the terrain confronting the battalions of the 
North and South Forces. Approaches to these well-con- 
cealed and strongly constructed positions were razor-back 
slopes, permitting only difficult single-file advance. By de- 


termined, codrdinated and continuous action on the part 
of the entire company, the capture of these strategic points 
was accomplished, allowing res advance of the balance of 
the attacking forces. On May 29 and May 30, this organi- 
zation displayed great courage and bravery in the cleaning 
out of enemy pockets of resistance which remained after 
the Japanese ‘counterattack of May 29. This action was ac- 
complished by rifle fire, grenades, mortars and hand-to-hand 
combat. Since every man of the organization participated 
in this action, it is impossible to single out any individual. 


In addition to these Infantry companies, the 7th Recon 
naissance Troop, the 7th Medical Battalion, Company D, 
50th Engineer Regiment (C); Detachment, Combat Intel- 
ligence platoon (Detachment Alaskan Scouts); and Battery 
F 78th Coast Artillery CAA) received citations for their 
work on Attu. 


9th Infantry Division 


Caprarn Feurx B. SerrtemMire 


It may seem unusual for an Infantry cannon company 
commander to engage in hand- tohand combat with the 
enemy, but Captain Felix B. Settlemire of the 9th Division 
killed two Germans in North Africa and wounded a third. 
Altogether he has won the Distinguished Service Cross, the 
Silver Star, and the Purple Heart with an Oak Leaf Cluster. 
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Captain Settlemire took part in the landing at Algiers 
on November 8, 1942, and was wounded by a bomb burst 
during a strafing and bombing attack by German planes. 
His Purple Heart was one of the first awarded in North 
Africa. 

During the battle of E] Guettar he constantly stayed on 
the most forward observation post of the regiment, which 
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was under continuous artillery and mortar fire, so that he 
might direct more effective fire on the enemy. 
Some weeks later, during the battle of the Sedjenane 


Valley, he took part in an action for which he won the Dis- 


7 tinguished Service Cross. 


With his reconnaissance sergeant and driver, Captain 
Settlemire was approaching the hill upon which the regi- 
mental OP and one battalion were located. Hearing email 
arms fire on the hill, he investigated and found that one 
company of German infantry had sy age through the 
lines during the night and hz ad made an attack on the hill 
from the rear, taking the OP and caphiciag the regimental 
and battalion commanders. 

he reconnaissance sergeant, Staff Sergeant Jim Young, 
later described the action: “The captain called to Corporal 
Bolen, the driver, and myself to follow him. We pushed 
through the brush towards the OP and became separated. | 
was captured and put with the same group as the regimental 
and battalion commanders. | could hear Captain Settlemire, 
who was under cover nearby, calling the regimental com 
mander’s name, and the colonel answered him. The c: ap 
tain then went away and returned a few minutes later with 
a rifle platoon. In the confusion which followed, we all 
got away.” 

Later it was learned that in going for the platoon of 
riflemen, Captain Settlemire had run into three Germans. 
He killed two outright and wounded the third, and was him 
self wounded in the arm. Nevertheless, 
his mission. 


he continued on 


Srare SERGEANT Cuarces S. WILLSHER 


On Djebel Maemia (near Maknassy in Tunisia) ele 
ments of the 10th Panzer Division had dug rock and con 
crete emplacements which our artillery hadn't cracked _ 
nine days of pounding. The Germans had bands of ‘ 
mines in front of interlocking lanes of machine-gun sl 
Against this defensive position, the 3d Battalion, 60th In- 
fantry had thrown itself and had been forced to dig in. It 
was touch and go. A slight move by either side brought 
down barrages of artillery and machine-gun fire. 

Che afternoon of March 29, 1943, began quietly. The 
occasional purr of the German machine guns seemed only 
habitual and perfunctory- the single rifle shots seemed to 
have no purpose. Then the 88s lashed out, screaming from 
the heavy German tanks up on the flank. Heavy mortar 
fire blanketed the American position. Machine guns, rifles, 
and grenades joined in the mad jumble of sound. The 10th 
Panzer was making its final move to get back into the 
Maknassy Valley. 

Against the battered remnants of Company I, the full 
fury of the attack was leveled. Its last officer went down 
under the impact of a heavy mortar shell as he led his men 
from their foxholes. There was less than an effective pla- 
toon in the entire company position, already dangerously 
extended. 

In the battalion command post, several hundred yards to 
the rear, the situation appeared desperate. If the Germans 
broke through, the battalion would be overrun. Men were 
badly needed on that hill. 

It was at this time that Staff Sergeant Charles S. Will- 
sher, the battalion sergeant major, requested that the bat- 
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talion commander allow him to take forward a group of 
volunteers from He: adquarters Company. The req 
granted, Sergeant 
the message center 


1Cst 
Villsher collected fourteen men from 
and the rear CP group and advan 
Che group moved toward the scene of the heavy fighti: 
passed through the battered company, and advanced stead 
ily up to the hill across which the Germans were pa 
Armed with rifles and grenades, the fifteen men can 
the crest of the hill, he 
enemy back. The German advance was turned, but Se, 
geant Willsher kept going, killing three more Germans 
reéstablishing the American line. 

During the action, five members of the group were 
wounded, and Sergeant Willsher himself received a piece 
of shrapnel in his right ear, but he refused to be evacuated 
Instead, he remained at the scene of the battle, personally 
supery ising the evacuation of the other wounded. 

With the position once more firmly established. 
turned to the Battalion CP to resume his duties as sero 

major. 

For his heroism, Staff Sergeant Charles S. Willsher wa 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. 
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and under merciless fire drove th 


ne 
ti) 


Seconp Lizurenant Roy J. Smrrx 


Second Lieutenant Roy J. Smith was leading the mortar 
platoon of the 3d Battalion, 60th Infantry along the north 
bank of the Oued Sebou in the early hours of the night of 
November 9, 1942. His platoon, 
Lyautey and the airport east of the city from positions they 
had occupied on Hill 68 following the landing on the 
beaches of French Morocco, had been hunting for a mortar 
target for more than forty hours. Thus far they had made 
one attempt to lob a round of HE across the river into the 
barracks at the airport, but the round had fallen short at 
this long range. 


converging on Port 


The 3d Battalion planned to move against the city and 
airport by crossing the bridge northeast of the city and 
making an attack across the river in rubber boats. The re 
mainder of the regiment was assaulting the Kasba at the 
mouth of the Oued Sebou, 
Lyautey to Rabat. 
landing. 

Approximately 1,000 yards short of the bridge into Port 
Lyautey, the advance was disrupted by machine-gun fire. 


to cut the road from Port 


It was the bloodiest action of the entire 


Lieutenant Smith's mortars were brought up and ten rounds 
dropped into an Arab hut from which fire had been ob 
served. The machine gun stopped. Lieutenant Smith volun 
teered to take a small party forward on a reconnaissance. 
Armed with grenades, they destroyed what remained of the 
house and drove off riflemen who had been protecting the 
machine gun. 

Running out of ammunition, Lieutenant Smith retur ned 
to his battalion, collected another group of volunteers and 
returned to investigate the bridge. The approaches to the 
bridge were mined and machine guns were set up on both 
sides of the approach and well dug in. Lieutenant Smith, 
with a sergeant, wormed his way through the mines and 
into the approach to the bridge. Leaving the sergeant to 
watch the machine-gun nests, Lieutenant Smith armed wit th 
a tommygun, crawled onto the bridge and found himself 
face to face with an equally surprised guard. The guard 
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utenant Smith cut loose with the tommygun. 
ine guns started searching out a target. The 
n the approach to the bridge then fired his ba 
one of the machine-gun positions and threw 
Lieutenant Smith, leaving the bridge, joined the 
in the grenade throwing and they silenced the 
Running out of grenades, they crawled 

‘he mines and started back to the battalion. Short]; 
fter, the enemy blew up the bridge and began direct 
llery fire along the river. The battalion, 


guns. 


with no 


f crossing the Oued Sebou, withdrew to support 


ther prong of the attack which entered the airport the 


morning. On the following day, the armistice 


was 
\s a result of this action, Second Lieutenant Smith was 
en a battlefield promotion to the grade of First Lieu- 
nant and was decorated with the Distinguished Service 
Following outstanding service in Tunisia and Sicily, 
became a captain on September 17, 1943. 


\fsron Donacp R. Roserts, MC 


nth Division Infantry had stormed German and Ital 
) positions at E] Guettar, Tunisia, for eleven days and 
vhts late in March and early April, 1943. There was no 
st for any of the troops, and the battle, instead of dimin 
jing in fury, grew in intensity. Hilly terrain and well 


mp ared Axis positions were the chief obstacles. 
)n the eleventh night,” Captain Joseph C. Sharp, regi 
Be chaplain recélled later, “word was received at a 
forward aid station located in a wadi, that several men lay 
rpc in a mined area. They were part of a force which 
id attacked an enemy-held hill early that evening. 

WwW ho 
luntarily worked in the forward aid station during the 
tire battle, immediately organized a rescue squad con 
sting of sixteen litter-bearers. Then, with himself riding 
a litter-jeep, he led two ambulances toward the mined 
rea. After traveling about three-quarters of a mile, the first 
mbulance in line struck a mine, which only a few seconds 

before had been passed over by the jeep. No one was hurt 
uit Major Roberts ordered the remaining vehicles to halt. 


Major Donald R. Roberts, regimental surgeon, 


The mine explosion, meanwhile, had attracted the Ger 
mans’ attention and the enemy shot up flares and opened 
up on the group with an artillery barrage and small arms 
ire. But despite the stiff enemy ‘fire and the flares which 
ntermittently forced the rescuers to freeze in their tracks, 
Major Roberts led his litter-bearers forward on foot through 

he mined area toa point several hundred yards in front of 
the regiment's advanced positions and uncomfort ably close 

) the enemy. 


‘The mission was extremely hazardous. Enemy mines 
were sown almost everywhere, and the progress of the 
crew was slowed considerably by enemy fire and flares. 
Three wounded men were located in the search which 
lasted more than an hour. After a thorough reconnaissance 
was made for other wounded men, Major Roberts led his 
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litter-bearers back through the barrage which by that time 
had become more intense. 

“The wounded were loaded into the remaining ambu 
lance and taken to the forward aid station. The barrage fol 
lowed the vehicles all the way into the wadi. During a 
brief halt, additional wounded were placed into waiting 
ambulances, and Major Roberts guided the vehicles cleat 
of enemy artillery fire and back to the clearing station.’ 

It was learned the next morning that the enemy had 
pulled out during the night, firing everything he possessed 
to cover his withdrawal. 

“Many times during the battle,” Chi pl. sin Shi arp added 
“l saw Major Roberts leave the relative security of the aid 
station to administer first aid to wounded infantrymen on 
the battlefield.” 


Major Roberts was awarded the Silver Star 


STAFF SERGEANT Epwarp WILSON 


Midway in the eleven-day battle at El Guettar, 
panies | and K of a 9th Division Inf. intry regiment as 
saulted and captured an enemy held height. But the newly 
won position soon became a target for all types of enemy 
artillery, mortar and small-arms fire. One counter 
atti ick h: id already been repulse d and another was e xpected 


Com 


enemy 


at any time. To make matters worse, neither company had 
te lephone communication with either the battalion or regi 
mental commander. The nearest phone was at their old po 
sition—about four hundred yards to the reat 

Staff Sergeant Edward Wilson, regimental wire chief, 
was summoned to the advance OP of Colonel Edwin H 
Randle, regimental commander. 
to extend the line the remaining 400 yards to Com 
panies | and K so that communication could be maintained 
with the OP. The colonel's last words as Wilson departed 
on his mission were 


The colonel ordered him 


“The line must get in at all costs.” 

Sergeant Wilson with one other wireman proceeded 
nearly a mile and a half through artillery fire to reach the 
end of the line. Carrying a spool of wire by hand, Wilson 
and his assistant cautiously made their way up the side of 
one small hill. At the top, their wire gave out. Wilson made 
his way back several hundred yards for another spool and 
returned to the top of the hill where he lay on his stomach 
in plain view of the enemy and spliced the wire 

The pair then made their way down the forward slope 
and to the next rise where they completed communication 
just as the enemy intensified its fire on the two companies 
The line had been in only a couple of minutes when it was 
severed by an enemy shell. Sergeant Wilson immediately 
left his pl: ice of relative security and mi ide the repall 

He remained with the two companies throughout the 
day and more than once risked his life to splice the much 
se -vered line. Fortunately, the expected counteratti ick never 
materialized, but one urgent call to the rear for first aid 
men and supplies saved the lives of several wounded rifle 
men. 

Sergeant Wilson was awarded the Silver Star for his 
devotion to duty. 
































When the Infantry hits the beaches of an 
enemy-held island or fights ahead a few miles 
over the Italian mountains, the chugging, clank- 
ing bulldozer is not far behind. Without this 
typically American machine Army Engineers 
and Navy Seabees would not be able to accom 
plish their tremendous achievements in the 
construction and repair of roads and airports. 

But while its chief job is moving dirt, the 
bulldozer has been impressed into other duties. 
It has been used to move supplies through the 
everlasting mud of South Pacific jungles. It 
has served as a wrecker for trucks and jeeps. In 
England Americans used it to plow garden plots. 
And there is even the story of the Seabee who 
wiped out a Jap machine-gun nest with a twenty 
ton bulldozer on one of the Treasury Islands. 
The Seabee, The New York Times reported, 
had hardly landed his bulldozer when the Japs 
opened fire from a coconut logged bunker. The 
Seabee drove his bulldozer towards the bunker 
“with the scraper raised high as a screen against 
bullets, then lowered the scraper and roared 
over the pillbox. The structure collapsed. The 
Seabee then backed off, scooped up a load of 
earth with his machine and shoved it on the 
demolished gun position. He repeated this sev- 
eral times. Twelve bodies and a large, new type 
gun were dug out later.” 

Normally the men who drive the bulldozers 
find their jobs more exhausting than exciting. 
Eleven days after the Army landed on Adak in 
the Aleutians fighter planes were able to land 
on an air strip. To build the strip a lake was 
drained and the bottom leveled off with bull- 
dozers. It took longer, but not a great deal longer 
to do the same job on Amchitka, also in the 
Aleutians. Here the bulldozers had to move dirt 
from a “borrow pit” to level off the lake bed 

These are but two instances. They have been 
repeated in every war theater. 
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By Major General J. 


F. C. Fuller 


British Army, Retired 


Lhe attack of armored forces is conditioned by many fac 


tors, the more important of which are whether the area 
and W hether the 
attack 


armored forces in the invasion of Poland 


attacked is fortified or unfortified, enemy 


is armored or unarmored. For instance, the tactics 


of the 
differ from those in the invasion of France, 


German 
which in turn 
differ from those of the offensives in Libya and Russia. 
In Poland, the 


unfortified frontier held by an unarmored enemy 


armored attack was launched against an 
; in France, 
against a fortified frontier held by weakly armored forces; 
in Libya save tor the initial oper ations both sides were 
powerfully armored and both relied on fortifications, and 
in Russia, powertul armored torces conte »nded against each 
other in a vast area containing few fortifications. It is there 
fore not surprising to find that the tactics of attack have 
been different in all four theaters, and it is with these vari 
ations that this part of my article will deal. The Polish 


campaign will, however, be omitted, because irrespective 


42 


in attack by armored forces against a1 
unarmored ene my operating in an unfortified area is as 
much a foregone conclusion as would be a naval engage 


ment 


Are 
of the tactics used ¢ 


between armored, steam-driven battleships anc 
woode n sail propelled three decke rs. 

Since tactics, more so than’ the actual c: ampaigns fought 
are the subject of this study, it is essential to begin with 
that the understand the principles 
upon which that form of armored attack, popularly known 
as Blitzkrieg is based. 

Strictly speaking, the term “blitz” should be applied only 
to the assault of a fortified zone or an area packed wit h 
antitank obstacles, in such a way that it wriggles 
around the obstructions in its path like a stream of water 
This wormlike movement, 
this article, causes the advance to assume the zigzag fom 
of a flash of lightning. 

As also pointed out in Part One, there is nothing novel 
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lows a greater distribution of torce than is practicable with 
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marching columns. Again, the point aimed at is sm ll « 
pared to the front threatened, and the object of 1 blo 

| ] | et Ts) 
ti i “4 


struck IS not to cut the roadest possible chann 
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} ] 


Dut solely a channel 
i sell 1] 


a ' breadth [ illow a central bullet-tree core of | 
Pr: nvanele @) rmored five miles in width to be established. Should the 


tail on account of une xpectedly Strong resistance 


the enemy s defenses 


ol lMpact is at onc shifted. Generally sp iking, th 


me ess be unnecessary, for if reconnaissance has been thoroug 
I 


concentration of Torcse br ught to be i! by the attac 


nearly always be vastly superior to the resistance the de 


tender can otter, because he will not know beforehand 
n this method of attack, the simplest example of which is at what point the blow is to be struck. Neverthe less 
» be | und in the use ol the classical and medieval batter should he noted that it iS not so muc h mass or we ight 


instead th 


no ram. First, this instrument demanded a wall as its ob- assault that causes the breakthrough; it is 
ctive Then it struck the wall at one small point | hird, interrupted How of att ick formations each ot v hi 


t 


was not so much its weight which shattered the wall as compared to a single blow of the battering ram 
he cumulative effect of a series ol blows delivered with From the above it will be seen that in the shoc 


ths 
aximum intensity. Fourth, It may he said that the powel the first two essentials are reconnaissance and 


fthe ram was organized in ce pth the | nvth of its t can movement. The first in order to assess the enemy 





ind astly, the effect its blows had on the wall w Is i hatte ind the second to prevent his discovering both thx 
by a number of vibrations which zigzagged alone the ind probable point of assault of his adversary 


ines of least resistance in the masonry naissances. therefore. are carried out prior to 

The armored assault is all but identical. Strength Is Mal the forward movement, and while they are in prog! 
halled in depth according to the types of repercussions de columns of attack move forward in order of battk 
nanded [his is rendered possible by motorization; for, by in the ordet the vw ill be called upon to attacl in 
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leading, followed in turn by assault, holding, infiltrating, 
and pursuit formations. The first generally consist of motor- 
cyclists, armored car units and motorized infantry; the 
second of armored divisions; the third of marching infantry; 
the fourth of motorized shock troops; and the fifth of all 
these various arms combined. 


Next, the question arises: how is it possible with so many 
troops, and in face of enemy air reconnaissance, to maintain 
secrecy of advance? The answer is given in the German “dis- 
sected order of march,” which is best explained by making a 
comparison. In 1914, when the Germans invaded Belgium 
and France, each army advanced in columns of corps, each 
corps, normally, being allotted one main road and several 
subsidiary roads. As in those days the leading tactical idea 
was to engage the enemy on as wide a front as possible, in 
order to overlap him, speed of advance took precedence 
over secrecy. Today, however, when frontages of attack 
are but one-tenth, sometimes one-twentieth, of what they 
then were, in order that the enemy may be kept in doubt 
up to the last minute where the point of impact will be, it 
is of vital importance that no inkling of its whereabouts 
should be given to him. 

As the number of roads remain much as they were in the 
last war, instead of long marching columns a shuttle serv- 
ice of units is substituted: some units of each division mov- 
ing by night and hiding by day, while others move by day 
and hide by night. This fractionized method of moving— 
made practicable by motor transport—overcomes the danger 
of any one division being spotted in its entirety. All the ob 
server in an enemy plane can see is a sprinkling of com- 
paratively small columns moving in various directions and 
dotted over hundreds of square miles. Though the general 
direction of this dissected advance may be gauged, it is as 
impossible from so scattered a formation of march to esti- 
mate the attackers’ full strength as it is to discover where 
his main blow will fall. 

This order of march demands highly skilled staff work, 
for though from the air chaos would seem to prevail, in 
actual fact all units are advancing or resting according to a 
meticulously planned march table, which once contact 
with the enemy is established will bring them into order 
of battle at the shortest of short notice. 

Though, generally speaking, the air reconnaissance will 
discover the areas in which the enemy is weak or in force, 
the selection of the more likely points of assault is decided 


upon by fighting. The motorized advanced guard of recon-~ 


naissance units is reinforced by one or more battalions of 
tanks. Directly this work has been carried out, the dissected 
columns are directed upon the points selected and a fighter 
screen, or “umbrella,” is then established over the area to be 
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Figure 8. 
Blitz Attack (first stage). 





penetrated, to protect the concentration of these columns 
from enemy air attack. Next, as the columns approach their 
points of assault radio silence is broken, in order that 
the completest possible control may be maintained. and 
more especially so until the channels of least resistance 
have definitely been discovered. 

Let us now follow a purely hypothetical example of the 
attack which follows. 

Supposing that the frontage selected is twelve miles jp 
width, as it approximately was when the Germans pene. 
trated the Maginot extension, and also that the ground re. 
connaissance has discovered four apparently weak points 
Then four columns of assault (figure 8) will be formed. 
each in wedge formation and each on a frontage of a mile 
or a little more. These columns we will call A, B, C, and p 

As these wedges of tanks advance, each is protected by 
an artillery concentration which amounts roughly to a box 
barrage. But directly they begin to penetrate the enemy's 
front, the protection afforded by these barrages is taken over 
by squadrons of dive bombers, while other squadrons of 
bombers attack the enemy's rear in order to impede his 
reinforcing the garrisons of the points attacked. Simul- 
taneously, strong forces of infantry, supported by artillery, 
are moved forward to fill in the gaps between the assaulting 
columns, their duties being to pin the enemy down and 
silence those of his front-line antitank guns which can 
bring enfilade fire to bear on the assaulters. 

Let us now suppose that the heads of columns B and C 
not only break through the enemy’s front, but forge ahead 
with few casualties, whereas A and D are strongly op 
posed. Then in order to economize force, these two columns 
(figure 9) are at once drawn back, A reinforcing B and D 
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Figure 9. 
Blitz Attack (second stage). 


reinforcing C. As this reshuffle is in progress, fresh in 
fantry forces are brought up to take over the respective 
frontages of A and D, so that there may be no gaps in the 
holding attack. Thus, through a careful process of trial 
and error, the final channels of advance are fixed. Then the 
assault is pushed at maximum intensity. 

The tactical problem row becomes one of penetration 
tempered by economy of force. The object of A-B and 
C-D is to penetrate the whole of the enemy's zone of de 
fense, not only as rapidly as possible, but also with the least 
possible loss. Therefore, if a column meets with deter 
mined opposition the head of the column will at once swing 
around it. If this is not feasible, it will bring into action its 
self-propelled guns and call upon dive-bomber support 0 
pound the obstruction ahead before storming it. | 

Once A-B and C-D are definitely committed, shock im 
fantry formations are rapidly pushed forward (figure 10) 
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ail under cover of the leading tanks as well as the fire of 
the holdin , attack, they enter the channels, and by work- 
g at right t angles to the axis of the advance, not only pre- 
+ the ch annels being closed, but also widen them out 
4] one broad lane with a fire-free central core is estab- 
hed. This done, their place is taken by infantry, who 
vend the holding attack along the flanks of the lane. 
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Figure 10. 
Blitz Attack (third stage). 







Lastly, the exploiting forces are advanced. These consist 
»{ motorcyclists, motorized infantry, foot infantry, and 
atillery, the whole (figure 11) organized in three main 
bodies: one to forge straight ahead, and the other two, 
when once through the gap, to wheel right and left and 
fall upon the rear of such units of the enemy as are still de- 
fending their margins. Unless the enemy is in a state of 
rout, the bulk of the tanks meanwhile rally, in order to be 
well in hand to beat back a hostile armored counterattack. 

Such were the tactics that carried Von Rundstedt’s ar- 
mored forces through the French defenses in May, 1940. 
And because those defenses were purely linear, and be- 
cause the French had no concentrated armored forces to 
counterattack with, the breakthrough was decisive. On 
the one hand the French tactical power virtually disap- 
peared: on the other the tactical power of the Germans, 
vecause of this, was magnified to its nth degree. The doom 
of France was sealed by the breakthrough on the Meuse as 
decisively as the doom of Persia by the breakthrough on the 
feld of Arbela. For the rest, both campaigns resolved them- 
elves into unbroken pursuits. 

Before we turn from France to the North African sub- 
theater of the war, it should be remembered that blitzkrieg 
tactics were devised for a special problem. In North Africa 
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Figure 11. 
Blitz Attack (final stage). 
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there were other conditions, and topographically that region 
bore no resemblance to France. For the greater part the 
Libyan desert is of flat rock or sand. It is practically feature 
less and is lacking in antitank localities. The ground 
generally untrenchable, and as hidden approaches are sel 
dom to be found, night marches are the rule. It may be 
said, in short, that as defensive localities are so scarce and 
power to move so universal, the tactics of each battle form 
a problem of their own, the common denominator being the 
narrowness of the tactical field of operations in which each 
of the seven African campaigns has been fought. 

Of these, the second—General Wavell’s—has already been 
referred to in Part One, and of the others we shall! consider 
here only the last two: General Rommel’s Battle of Tobruk 
in May and June 1942, and General Montgomery's Battle 
of El Alamein in October and November that same vear 

Once the fifth I ibyan campaign petered out, the British 
Eighth Army, under General Ritchie, took up a defensive 
position in depth behind a forty mile front stretching from 

Gazala on the Mediterranean to Bir Hakeim in the desert. 
This front was protected by a minefield defended by a chain 
of posts, known on account of their all-around defenses as 
“boxes,” and Bir Hakeim was a strongly entrenched camp 
garrisoned by some 4,000 Fighting French. About twenty- 
five miles in rear of the center of the front was located yet 
another all-around entrenched position, known as the 
Knightsbridge Box. 

Rommel'’s plan of attack (figure 12) was as follows: To 
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Battle of Tobruk. 


engage the British right about Gazala and pin it down. 
Meanwhile, at night, to move two armored divisions and 
one light division to the south of Bir Hakeim, from where 
they were to advance north-westwards on E] Adem and 
force a tank battle near that point. This outflanking force 
was to be followed by an Italian corps, accompanied by 
one armored and one motorized division, its aim being to 
assault and carry Bir Hakeim. Coincidentally with these 
operations, the minefield was to be penetrated at its center, 
so that a line of communications and supply might be estab- 
lished for the outflanking forces operating about E] Adem. 
Thus, taken as a whole, General Rommel’s plan was a 
modified edition of the Arbela maneuver. An envelopment 
of the enemy's rear was to precede penetration, and the aim 
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of the penetration was administrative rather than tactical. 

On these lines the battle was launched on May 27, and 
on the following d: 1y Rommel’s enveloping force—his right 
wing—came up against the Knightsbridge Box. There, on 
account of the lane driven through the minefield, it was 
able to hold its own until Bir Hakeim was occupied on 
June 11. Three days later, because of his heavy losses in 
tanks, General Ritchie decided to withdraw the Eighth 
Army to the Egyptian frontier. This meant the abandon- 
ment of the Knightsbridge Box, and the withdrawal of the 
British right wing at Gazala. At the last moment, and con 
trary to expectations, it was decided to hold Tobruk. 

While Ritchie's retrograde movement was in progress, 
Rommel, on the 17th concentrating all his available tanks 
—about 150 
bruk. 

The perimeter of that fortress was twenty-five miles. 
Many of its works had silted up since they had last been oc- 
cupied, and though its artillery was adequate and tank 
forces considerable, half its garrison was new to the place. 
Rommel, however, gave its commander no time to sort his 
men out. On the 20th, he selected a narrow front of attack, 
and under cover of intense bombing and heavy artillery 
fire his tanks broke through its defenses and by nightfall 
had penetrated to the harbor. Tobruk and nearly 30,000 


-moved on Sidi Rezegh and thence on To 


-prisoners his, he set out after his retreating enemy, until at 


length his pursuit was brought to a halt a little west of El 
Alamein which lies 60 miles west of Alexandria. 

Among the many tactical lessons of this remarkable cam- 
paign were the following: Whoever attacks first gains the 
initiative, and it is by supe rior armor and its supe rior tac- 
tical handling that the initiative is maintained. In them- 
selves numbers of tanks or troops are of little account. It is 
quality of matériel and of trained personnel that matters. 
Rommel with a highly trained staff controlled all armored 
operations, whereas the British system was to shift armor 
from corps to Corps as the situation seemed to demand. 

The positions taken up by both armies, a little to the 
west of El Alamein were defensively strong ones, because 
as that pli ice IS approached the area of operations narrows 
into a forty-mile wide defile running between the Medite: 
ranean and the Qattara De pression. Any army big enough 
to permit its flanks to rest on these limits must be. atti wcked 
frontally. Consequently tactics are reduced to the battering- 
ram type. As this held good for either side, both Field 
Marshal Rommel and General Montgomery—now com- 
manding the Eighth Army—covered their fronts with ex- 
tensive minefields. These were defended from within by 
strong machine gun and antitank posts. 

Deciding to seize the initiative, General Montgomery's 
problem resolved itself into one of selecting the most suit 
able point to penetrate his enemy's front. Wisely he chose 
his enemy's left flank in spite of the fact that it was more 
strongly held than either Rommel’s center or right. He 
based this decision on the fact that once penetration was 
effected his northern flank would be secured by the Medi 
terranean from counterattack. Had he selected the center 
instead, once through, both flanks of his army would have 
been open to attack. Further, by a successful penetration of 
his enemy's left, he would so place his army that it could 
sever the enemy's entire right wing and part of his center 
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from the coastal road—their sole line of retreat. | 
determined, he decided to launch his attack on 
of SIX miles. 

In preparation of the attack, early in September air, Der: 
tions were launched, and from then on the enemy's _ é 
areas, lines of supply, and troop concentrations , 
tinuously bombed. Simult: neously the Navy con 
its attacks on the enemy sea communic ations, and f; 


‘Ving 


x » 


re con 


October 7 the Eighth Army sappers nightly destroyed mon 
bers of the enemy mines by raiding his minefields 

On October 23, after a thousand sorties by b — 

hf 

fighters had been made on the minefields, at 2130 he our 

bright moonlight, the battle was opened (figure 13) }, 
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Figure 13. 
Battle of El Alamein (Oct.-Nov. 1942). 


intense artillery barrage fired by over 400 guns. Half a 
hour later the’ infantry advanced, to be immediately fa 
lowed by sappers who grubbed up the mines. So successfu 
was this advance that, by 0530 on the 24th, it had bee 
pushed to a point four miles west of the enemy's advanc 
minefield. The task now became one of widening the r 


entrant by pushing out its mm | This was steadily rae 


until the night of November 1-2, by which date the 4 
of the advance was driven ote ‘through the second mine 
field. 

The gap having now been made and the area leading! 
it cleared of mines, the X Corps, consisting of two armor 
divisions and the New Zealand Infantry Division, w 
passed through it to be met by Rommel’s armor at 
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[here a battle was fought on the 2nd and by 


Quay 

el he enemy was crushingly defeated. On_ the 
i Rommel ordered a general retreat, and though he 
Lillfully extricated the remnants of his left wing, during 
the next few days his right wing was compelled to sur 
ender. For not only was it attacked in rear, but completely 
_ from the coastal road. In all, 75,000 prisoners 
ere taken, besides which the enemy is reported to have 
<¢ 500 tanks and over 1,000 guns. 

One of the many interesting aspects of this battle was 


eturn made to 1916-17 methods of penetration. With 

the means at General Montgomery's disposal, these meth 
xis were only possible of use because the defenses he had 
) penetrate were insignificant when compared to those 
normally met with in the last war. Nevertheless, if the 
ficial map of the battle is correct, the bulge created by 
advance varies but slightly from those of 
1916-17, as described in Part One. This is explained in 
ire 14, from which it will be seen that, though an ad 
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Figure 14. 
Infantry Penetration at El Alamein. 


ince of five and a half miles was made from a base of six 
niles during the first eight hours of the battle, in order to 
penetrate the entire defensive zone this base had to be 
videned to nineteen miles. And when it was, the flanks 

hoe reéntrant sloped inwards at approximately 50 de 

s, and the final gap out was about four and a half miles 
nw width, 

‘=e point worth noting is that, had the Eighth 
\rmy been equipped with tank mine-sweepers, such as 

re being produced at the end of the last war, instead 
{ taking eight days to pierce the two minefields, there is 
ho reason to suppose that penetration could not have been 
elected in twenty-four hours, or even in less. Why this 
machine — really a mine-exploder — had not been resur- 
rected, it is hard ‘to say. Certainly, at El Alamein, such a 
machine would have proved inv aluable. 

Thus far we have seen the tactics of the Arbela ma 
neuver, first in their full form and secondly in variants of 
it. In France, Alexander the Great's famous attack was 
duplicated almost in detail, and in North Africa it was 
closely followed by Wavell and Montgomery and to a less 
extent by Rommel and Cunningham. Hold, hit and move 


are its elements, i.e. compel the enemy to assume a more’ 


ot less linear defense, smash through his front, and then 
swing around and annihilate one of his wings by attacking 
tin rear. That these are the tactics whereby the fullest 
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power of an army based on armored striking force can be 


developed would seem to be uncontradictable, so long as 
When there is not, 


Cannz 


there is a well-defined front to smash. 
as we shall now attempt to show, the 
dominates. 


Briefly, 


maneuvel 


now, what were the main conditions that faced 

the German General Staff when, on June 22, 1941, they 
launched their attack on Russia? 

The theater of Operauions was of immense depth, and 


the front of attack so long 
to Odessa) that, armies been fully 
concentrated, it would not have bec n possible for them to 
confront the Germans with an unbroken line of sufhcient 
strength to have 


1,000 miles from Leningrad 


even had the Russian 


Further, 
a highly mechanized enemy, 


successfully resisted assault 
faced as the Russians were by 
such a defensive deployment 


as Was proved out in | rance 
would have 


carried with it its ruin. Therefore 
compared to the French distribution, that of the Russian 


may be described as a chain of mobile bastions 


own 


armies 
defenses in between), in 
Maginot Line and extension 
punctuated with immov\y able towers (fortresses 
soned in length. 


unconnected by curtain walls 
stead of a single long wall 
and garri 
How to destroy these mobile bastions was 
the German problem. 

Obviously, the tactics to adopt 


hgure 15 would be 
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Figure 15. 
German Tactics Against a Mobile Bastion Front in Russia 
(1941). 
combination of holding and encirclement, the first carried 
out by direct attack and the second by penetrating the 
vacant, or lightly held, spaces flanking e ch | Russian Army; 
and then, by an inward clinch to box in the flanks and 
rear of the army attacked, and thus, while it is held, cut it 
off from any possible retreat. This is the Canna maneuver 

For a moment let us turn back to that architypal battle 
to refresh our memories. The first thing Hannibal did was 
to hold the Roman center with his central division; the 
second, to advance his cavalry wings, one ‘on the right 
and the other on the left of the Roman center in order to 
isolate it; the third, as the Roman center advanced, 
wheel inwards his flanking infantry divisions and pies 
its flanks; and the fourth, to box it up completely by 
bringing his cavalry back and down on its rear. 

But what was the secret of Hannibal's success? Not his 
genius—great though it was—but, instead, Varro’s stupidity 
For, once the Roman flanking cavalry were routed, in 
stead of retiring—Varro attacked! Had he fallen back, 
Hannibal's superb maneuver would have misfired. 

This misfiring, it would appear, is what happened it 
nearly every one of the great attacks launched by the Ger. 
mans in 1941. The Russians fell back instead of standing 
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still or advancing. Therefore they were seldom boxed up, 
and the vast depth of Russia favored such withdrawals. 

The truth would appear to be that the Germans, won- 
derfully well organized to carry out the Arbela maneuver, 
were indifferently so for the Canna. What that maneuver 
demanded was not only more motorized troops to envelop 
the enemy's flanks, but carrying these troops vehicles that 
could freely move across country. Again, it demanded that 
the supply columns of the flanking armored divisions 
(which took the place of Hannibal's cavalry) could do the 
same. For if these armored forces were not rapidly sup- 
plied, they could not for long maintain their forward 
positions, and therefore could not close in on the Russian 
rear. 

It is therefore highly probable that the reason why, in 
1941, one potential Cannz after the other led to a mere 
blow in the air, was not because the Germans lacked 
armor, but because they lacked cross-country mobility. 
Faced, not by a semi-static army as they had been in 
France, but instead by a motorized army, yet one that was 
tied to road supply, had they been organized to set against 
it a motorized army that was not roadbound—an army 
moved on caterpillar tracks instead of wheels—the proba- 
bilities are that each Cannz would have been so decisive a 
victory that the Russians would have collapsed before the 
winter set in. 

Let us now turn to the Russians and, so far as informa- 
tion permits, examine their tactics. 

According to Colonel A. Ignatyev of the Soviet Army, 
the Russian tactics of penetration closely followed the 
German. The tank, he says, “is the one decisive offensive 
weapon.” Also—“Success is more certain when, by break- 
ing through in two places, the enemy’s flanks are turned, 
and the outflanking forces converge in such a way as to 
grip him as if with a pair of pincers.” In other words—the 
Cannz maneuver. 

Now, so far as it is as yet possible to read aright the tac- 
tics of 1942-43 Russian campaign, the tactics appear to 
have resulted in a rapid succession of Canne maneuvers 


and victories. How did this come about, seeing 
far as we know, Russian motorized forces and supp 
vs moved on wheels? There appear to be three reasons 

The German communications absorbed so many fo, 
saa talee and protection that every mile added 
automatically weakened the front. (2) The Russia: a 
accustomed to the rigor of their winters, are more | labl 
winter soldiers than the Germans. (3) Once the eroyp 
is frozen and so long as the snow is not too dex P wheeled 
vehicles can move almost anywhere across count 

If these reasons are correct, then a fourth, and 1 S time 
in no way a hypothetical one, clearly explains why 
how the Germans have sustained such tremendous de‘ 
This reason, or rather fact, is that, though the ol 
an armored battle, as in an unarmored, is to defeat th, 
enemy, such battles have a further object—the captu 
the enemy's damaged armor and the retention of on 
It should never be overlooked that, in a battle ot d 
forces, he who holds the battlefields wins the armor. Fo, 
though a tank can easily be put out of action it 
so seriously damaged that it cannot be repaired. ° 
he who is driven from the battlefield loses, ‘i part 
least, the means wherewith to win the next battle. This 
loss of damaged armor explains more than any other item 
why it was that, once the Russians had won a Cannz. s 
long as the ground remained negotiable for yaaa ve 
icles. they at once proceeded to win another Cannz and 
yet another. 

This special aspect of armored warfare was a common 
place in medieval fighting, for from the ninth to the fif. 
teenth century the winning of armor, as much as the 
defeat of those who wore it, was an object of battle. For 
an identical reason, the first military ordnance issued by 
Charles the Great, on his succeeding to the Frankish thron¢ 
in 768 was the prohibition of the export of armor from his 
realm. In short, superiority of armor in shock warfare 
whether medieval or modern, is the equivalent of superio 
ity of fire-power in missile warfare, such as was waged a 
twenty-five years ago. 
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The Jap Army 


The army is a caste by itself. Its education is narrow; its 
officers have swallowed a fantastic story of the world and 
of Japan which tells them that Japan is a special country, 
destined to enter into the inheritance of the older races and 
eventually to bring all the world under the eight corners 
of the Imperial roof. Its officers have revived the medieval 
traditions of the Samurai, those swaggering, two-sworded 
gentry who claimed the right to cut down any plebeian 
who came between the wind and their nobility, and who 
often enough, in their cups, did cut in two some passing 
coolie just to exhibit that bibadill swing which could shear 
a man in two from the waist to the armpit. 


In the China war Japanese officers exchanged their dress 





swords for old Samurai blades and made bets, and published 
them, as to how many unarmed Chinese coolies they could 
slaughter during a march. That is the mind of the Japanese 
Army; it is the mind of armed savages who have learned 
nothing since the fifteenth century except mechanized 
warfare. Their fury at the audacity of Americans raiding 
the sacred country would be intense. They know so little 
of Americans that the more simple of them may even believe 
that a threat to execute captured airmen will scare Ameri 

cans out of bombing Tokyo. It may be that Tojo and 
Sugiyama did not dare to oppose the feelings of the mili 
tary bund, whose instruments they are.—Hucn Byas in 


letter to The New York Times, April 24, 1943. 
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Not long ago I helped process a set of court-martial 
-harges that started me thinking about the rather haphazard 
struction in disciplinary methods which our younger of- 
fcers may receive. Most of them have to learn the hard 
way, just as I did. 

The case | mention started during a program of squad 
saining which was conducted by the squad leader and 
lasted all morning. The sergeant depended more on noise 
han knowledge. He was getting his work done but he was 
not commanding the respect of his squad. And somewhere 
in the background there was a new lieutenant. 

One quiet looking recruit was slower than the rest. He 
was not loafing—just slow. Perhaps the heat was too much 
for him. The sergeant singled him out for special admoni- 
tion. Finally he called him out of ranks and directed him 
» hold his rifle in both hands above his head at arms 
length. 

“You're not trying. I've got to wake you up somehow. Do 
you see that yellow sign over there on the other side of the 
held?” 

The recruit looked and nodded. 

“You double time over there and back and see how you 
like it. Perhaps that will stop your gold bricking. The rest 
f you fall out under that tree. Now keep that gun up in 
the air. Double time, MARCH.” 

The recruit’s face went wooden. The order called for 
600 yards of ridiculous prancing right through the middle 
f the outspread battalion; 300 yards over and 300 back 
under a broiling sun that already seemed to be getting the 
better of him. He hesitated and almost obeyed, then slowly 
broke his rifle to the order and stood stolidly at attention 
waiting for the storm to break. 

It broke. 

He endured through to the climax. 

I'll give you one more chance. If you go now we'll go 

n drilling and forget about it. If you don’t go, I'll have 
‘o call the lieutenant, and that'll mean the mill and maybe 
six months on the garbage wagon. It’s a direct order I’m 
giving you.” The sergeant took a deep breath. He did not 
like the way this was working out. 

“Double time, MARCH.” 

The recruit stood still. 

When the lieutenant came over, he was not quite sure 
what to do about it. Of course, he had to back up his NCO. 
One of his books emphasized that. When he had told the 
sergeant to double time them if they did not stay awake, he 
had not thought it would ever turn out like this. He did 
not want to have to send this recruit to the guardhouse but 
he could think of no other way out. He told the recruit he 
would have to do what the NCO had ordered. 

The recruit now made a serious error. The Articles of 
War had been read to him but the language was technical 
and the nice distinction between failure to obey and refusal 
to obey had not registered. 
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By Colonel G. E. Parker 


He answered: “I won't do it.” 

The lieutenant felt himself on surer ground now. This 
was stark refusal to obey. The book covered it exactly. He 
would not have to worry any more about what had led up 
to such a sorry state of affairs. He would be very military. 
Hang it on him good. Set an example for the rest of the 
outfit. Back up his sergeant, too. He would be fair but 
judicial. All he had to do was build up his case. 

“| hope you understand what you're doing. Disobedience 
is a very serious offense.” He glanced toward the rest of 
the squad under the tree. “Listen to this, all of you, because 
I'm going to give this order myself and I want you as wit- 
nesses. This is the final warning. Refusal to obey a com- 
missioned officer in time of war can be punished by death. 
Soldier, do you understand what I've said?” 

“Yes, sir.” Woodenly. He had also been warned in bar- 
racks never to try to explain anything to a commissioned 
officer. 

“Do you understand that the thing you're expected to do 
is raise your rifle above your head and double time over to 
that sign and back when I give the order?” 

The recruit swallowed but could not speak. He nodded 
an unhappy affirmative. 

“All right, then, here it is. Double time, MARCH.” 

“Sir, I won't do it.” 

A perturbed and unwilling court gave him six months. A 
discerning CO remitted most of the sentence but the harm 
had been done. One potentially high grade American 
fighting man had been transformed into a sourball with a 
guardhouse record. 

In the beginning the recruit had had some self-respect. 
It was the keystone of an otherwise ordinary character. The 
pride which we work so hard to develop in individuals and 
units was there. This ridiculous ey action was so 
abhorrent that, once his resentment had been aroused and 
his native stubbornness kicked into action, he would not 
back down even when threatened with the fearful un- 
known power of our military courts. The sergeant lacked 
the imagination to see that such a man, when the supreme 
test came, would have the tenacity to carry on to the end 
undaunted in the face of the most terrible odds that an 
enemy could bring against him. 

And what of the lieutenant whose mistaken conception 
of military discipline had resulted in building a trivial mat- 
ter into one of the most serious of wartime offences? He 
felt that he had saved face. He was smugly satisfied that 
he had been properly “military.” But it would have been 
good for him to hear the comment in the squad under the 
tree. 

“Bill didn’t have that coming to him.” 
up everything. 

“He ate a green apple or something last night and 
couldn't take it this morning. That was all that was the 
matter with him.” A more experienced officer would have 
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inquired and discovered the indisposition and so avoided 
the impasse. 

“That new looey sure throws his weight around plenty.” 

[his was the final opinion from men who would never 
again trust his judgment. It was enlarged upon in private 
by his CO, who personally undertook this phase of his 
further education. As long as he served with that regiment, 
he would be thought of as the lieutenant that a soldier had 
disobeyed. 

During the past twenty-five years, perhaps a dozen cases 
of direct disobedience have come to my attention. In every 
instance I formed the opinion that the seniors concerned 
were in some part to blame. (I use the word “seniors” be- 
cause I dislike the word “superiors.” The opposite of su 
perior is inferior—I prefer to avoid the inference.) 

A leader must accept the responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of discipline within his command but he who de- 
pends least on punishment is most truly the leader. 

Three different cases occur to me now and the telling of 
them may help to establish my viewpoint. Each might have 
been built into a disciplinary case. Each was handled by 
simple direct action and closed immediately without arous- 
ing resentment or inflicting punishment, yet each carried 
its unmistakable lesson. In each the leader remained master 
of the situation. 


This first story is part of our military Mother Goose 
which every officer should hear during the kindergarten 
stage of his career. It dates back to World War I and has 
been reported from many stations, but where it first hap- 
pened I do not know. 

Formerly our regulations prescribed that the hand salute 
out of ranks be rendered with the hand farthest from the 
person saluted. The present regulation for the right hand 
only was adopted in 1917. The Teft-handed salute promptly 
became a sort of military “razzberry” and each occurrence 
was viewed with suspicion. 

The Fort Snelling version of this story concerns a pri- 
vate and his date strolling one evening near the Officers’ 
Line. A major suddenly materialized out of the dusk. The 
soldier, in momentary confusion, retained his hold on his 
girl with his right hand and saluted with his left. 

The major promptly halted. The soldier realized his 
error and also came to a halt, still holding onto the girl. The 
major made a rapid estimate of the situation and reached 
a decision that did justice to his many years of service. 

“If I had happened to be a second lieutenant you'd just 
be catching hell now, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” Apparently there was no doubt in his mind. 

There was a pause. The soldier stood rigidly at attention. 

“Suppose you give me a correct salute, the best you 
know ete 

The response was one hundred per cent. The major re- 
turned it punctiliously. 


“That's fine. Good night.” 


II 


O'Leahy was a good Irishman and a good soldier. He was 
addicted to beer, outspoken opinions, and crap shooting. 
He was a square-shooter in all he did and the rest of the 
company regarded him highly and called him O’Lee 


O'Leahy behind his back. He was a good man to | 
any outfit. 

O'Leahy’s crap shooting amounted to a religion. The 
hours of worship were long during the days immediately 
following each payday. The place of worship was the 
second floor of a screened porch built onto one side o the 
barracks. Post regulations contained a paragraph forbidd 


ive in 


gambling in barracks but it was loosely worded and jt; 
forcement took into account a gentleman's agreement tha, 
the porch was not a part of the barracks. 

The company commander, in his younger days, had tried 
to reform the company by prohibiting gambling entirely 
He had soon learned that the games merely moved outside 
of barracks and became vicious. The number of dis: iplinary 


cases had risen. So he had arrived at a sub rosa agreemen; 
with the first sergeant that games on the porch would be 
tolerated if kept quiet and under control. There was to be 
no drinking, lights would go out at taps, NCOs would not 
gamble with privates, and no outside talent was to be 
brought in. The NCOs would maintain this contro! and 
the company commander would presumably be ignorant of 
the game’s existence. 

The company was well satisfied with this arrangement 
and had scrupulously observed the conditions. Discipline 
had improved materially and the company rating had crept 
up until it was considered one of the best in the regiment 

Then a new post commander arrived and the paragraph 
on gambling was rewritten. The new and stricter version 
was posted on the company bulletin board just outside the 
orderly room. The company commander could hear a crowd 
gathering and much excited comment. Someone paged 
O’Leahy and he could be heard arriving, violently. ‘There 
was loud argument and mutinous opinion. O’Leahy’s privi 
leges which he had so sedulously preserved were curtailed 
for no reason; his rights were being abolished; he would de 
mand an accounting of the captain! 

His approaching footsteps shook the barracks. He was an 
aggrieved man. He brushed past the first sergeant and came 
to a stiff angry salute before the captain. 

“Sorr, Private First Class O’Leahy has permission t 
speak to the company commander.” 

“What is it, O’Leahy?” 

“Sorr, does that new regulation on gambling mean that 
we can’t shoot crap on the porrch?” 

The soldier was not in the mood for parley and his 
manner showed it. Judged by ordinary standards, his con 
duct merited reprimand. A year before the captain might 
have faltered, but now he looked the Irishman squarely ir 
the eye. 

“O’'Leahy, what in hell did you come in here and ask me 
a question like that for?” 

O’Leahy was answered. “Yiss, sorr,” said he, with his ac 
cent on the Yiss. Then he saluted with tremendous pre 
cision, faced about, and marched sturdily out of the room 
In that moment, O’Leahy and the captain understood each 
other perfectly. o 


My third case occurred during a class at The Infantry 
School nearly twenty years ago. Our instructor was a digni 
fied colonel whom we esteemed highly. At one stage of his 


conference he turned his back on us to complete some com 
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; at the blackboard. When it was evident that his 
tion had stopped for a while, a buzz of conversation 
t in the class. In that close-packed group of nearly 
dred, conversational channels jammed easily and 
- grew louder and louder. 
. the instructor finished and stepped back from 
rd to check his arithmetic, there was a sudden hush 
t one ribald remark booming in mid-air, a somewhat 
remark that had better been left unsaid. It was 
rather than treason but it constituted a real dis 
to the instructor. We all heard it and we knew 


eat 
pula: 
pu 


the instructor had heard it because we could see him 
stiffen and we noted his poised chalk stop on its way to 
making a correction. The stillness became absolute. A 
breach like that could not be ignored. 

The colonel turned very deliberately and faced us in all 
seriousness. 


“Gentlemen, that was a remark that | cannot permit 
myself to have heard.” 

Then he turned to the board again and completed his 
corrections. 

The guilty officer apologized after class 


British Oficial Photo. 


The British PIAT (Projector Infantry Anti-Tank) is a thirty-three pound weapon and 
fires a two and three-quarter pound bomb. The gunner pulls a trigger which sets off 
the propellant charge in the bomb. The weapon has a spring mechanism which ab- 
sorbs recoil shock making it possible for the gunner to fire it from his shoulder. Ef- 
fective ranges are reported to be up to 115 yards for tanks and 350 yards for concrete 
pillboxes. It is designed as a two man weapon—gunner and loader—and twenty-three 
PIATs are allotted to each Infantry battalion. It has been in use for more than a vear. 
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order to stimulate thought and promote discussion; 
this regardless of the fact that some or all of the 
opinions advanced may be at variance with those held 
by the President of the Infantry Association, the 
members of the Executive Council, and the Editors. 
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Soldier 


By direction of the President, under the provisions of the 


Act of Congress approved 9 July 1918, a Medal of Honor 
was posthumously awarded by the War Department in the 
name of Congress to — 
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Private Rodger W. Young, Infantry, United States Army 
For distinguishing himself conspicuously by gallantry and 
intrepidity above and beyond the call of duty in action wit}, 
the enemy on New Georgia, Solomon Islands, 31 July 1943 
The infantry company, of which Private Young 


Was aq 
member, was ordered to make a limited withdrawal from 
the battle line in order to adjust the battalion's position {oy 


the night. At this time, Private Young’s platoon was en. 
gaged with the enemy in a dense jungle where observation 
was very limited. The platoon suddenly was pinned dowy 
by intense fire from a Japanese machine gun concealed on 
higher ground only 75 yards away. The initial burs; 
wounded Private Young. As the platoon started to obey the 
order to withdraw, Private Young called out that he could 
see the enemy emplacement, whereupon he started creep. 
ing toward it. Another burst from the machine sun 
wounded him the second time. Despite his wounds, he 
continued his heroic advance, attracting enemy fire and 
answering with rifle fire. When he was close enough to his 
objective, he began throwing hand grenades and while 
doing so was hit again and killed. Private Young's bold 
action in closing with this Japanese pillbox and thus di. 
verting its fire, permitted his platoon to disengage itself. 
without loss, and was responsible for several enemy casu- 
alties. 
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“Noncommissioned Officers”—Circ. No. 70 


This war is bringing out some forcefully and clearly 
expressed official documents. One of the best recent ones 
is War Department Circular No. 70 entitled “Noncom- 
missioned Officers.” It is the most thorough summary we 
have seen of the commander’s responsibility with regard 
his noncoms. The circular opens with the following strong 
direct statement: 


“The commander who lacks the moral courage and the 
professional skill to develop and maintain a thoroughly 
competent corps of noncommissioned officers throughout 
his command thereby demonstrates his inability to assume 
the responsibilities of leadership in combat. Such a com 


’mander forfeits the confidence and respect of his subordi 


nates. He destroys the morale of his organization. He will 
surely fail in battle. It has been clearly demonstrated in this 
war, as in past wars, that noncommissioned officers are the 
backbone of the Army. Success in combat depends upon 
the character and qualifications of the noncommissioned 
officers commanding small units. They must be outstanding 
leaders with a high sense of duty and a strong will. They 
must be resourceful and willing to assume responsibility 
In order to insure that our noncommissioned officers are 
equal to the tasks that lie ahead of them, commanders 0! 
all echelons will give their personal attention to improving 
the quality and prestige of those noncommissioned officers 
who exercise command responsibilities.” 

The rest of this forthright piece of official writing deals 
with nine main points to which the commander must give 
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:4| attention, and the substance of the directive on these 
= < js as follows: 

The first things of all to be considered are a careful selec- 

jon of noncoms and a system of promotion that all men in 


the unit will see is sound and just. In making his selec- 


ions, however, the commander must always remember that 
‘s better to have a vacancy in a grade continue than merely 
Gil it with a man who does not have the stuff. 
\ppt Pi ate noncom schools also stand high on the list. 


\\ he n the schools are set up the commander must see to it 


that hes are thorough in their administration and that the 
instruction is superior. Anything short of this is worse 
than nothing at all. Perfunctory schools actually take away 
from the pride a noncom has in his job. Therefore, the 

mmander should assign the very best officers of his com- 
mand to the work of these schools, and take a continuous 
It is 
most desirable, also, to relieve all noncoms attending schools 


and active interest in them himself from the start. 
, all their other duties, and quarter and mess them 
igether at some distance from their places of normal duty. 
Sometimes all these things will not be possible, but the 
mp tance of the schools in the mind of the commander 
uld always be evident to the noncoms attending the 


sche no and to the whole command. 


[he commander must take specific measures regarding 
he noncommissioned officers who have never reached ac- 
ceptable standards or who have not kept up to such stand- 
ards. One thing that may handicap a noncom is the fact 
that his service has been continuous with the privates of 
his organization and that his training has not been any more 
extensive than theirs. Often a potentially efficient noncom 
who is not doing acceptable work in his present outfit may 
greatly improved by sending him to school and then 
when the course is over, transferring him to another unit. 
In general, any noncom whe is reduced for any reason 
should be transferred immediately to another unit. 


Stripes can be made to mean much to the noncom who 
wears them. “Extended prerogatives, additional liberties, 
separate quarters, messes, and recreational rooms’—also 
facilities that will help a noncom to gain a superior personal 
appearance—are all appropriate. These things add to the 
dvantages and prestige of the noncommissioned officer 
grades, and naturally to their popularity. And still another 
thing is the public recognition of what noncoms of the 
utfit accomplish. This is done through news releases, 
ders, and other suitable means. 

A common fault of command is the tendency to usurp 
the authority of the noncom. This happens especially in 
units with surplus officers, but it should never be permitted 
to happen anywhere. 
enlisted men through the appropriate noncommissioned 
oflicers.” Every commander of ability will see to 1 that his 
honcoms are given continued opportunities to exercise 
initiative and leadership. He may have to create specific 
situations in order to do this frequently enough. 

Another important thing the commander must remember 


“In general, officers must deal with 
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is to consult whenever possible with the appropriate non- 
coms in making his plans. This is not only proper leader- 
ship but is a measure that will invariably increase or main- 
tain the prestige of noncoms in the unit. The commander 
should actually seek recommendations from his NCOs and 
give them information in advance of giving it to his 
command as a whole. 

No able commander will ever embarrass a noncommis- 
sioned officer in the presence of his subordinates (except 
when an immediate correction may mean the safety of the 
outfit or a part of it). Commanders should train, correct, 
and discipline their noncoms in such a way as to protect 
them from all degrading embarrassment before their sub- 
ordinates. 

Finally—and all of the points covered already help to do 
this—every noncommissioned officer must be Coy 
indoctrinated “with the importance and responsibility of his 
grade and position.” 

Nearly all the possible weaknesses of a commander in 
dealing with his noncoms are thus warned against in a 
positive manner in Circular No. 70. Such a piece of official 
literature is usually the work of a number of different per- 
All who contributed to “Noncommissioned Officers” 
deserve to be congratulated on producing an able and useful 
ofhcial directive. 


sons. 
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Expert Infantryman Badge Tests 


Standards of qualification for the Expert Infantryman 
Badge, described in the February INFanrry Journat, have 
been further detailed in a recent announcement from 
Headquarters, Army Ground Forces. The principal point 
is the interrelation of regular training hours with qualifying 
tests. 

Regular training hours will not be used to prepare In- 
fantrymen for the tests, but tests and courses completed by 
individual men during the course of regular training that 
fill the requirements for the badge will be recognized. 
Special tests may be prepared and conducted for the tests 
not included during the regular training period. These 
special tests may be conducted during training hours after 
completion of individual training. They include scouting 
and patrolling, first aid, field sanitation, military discipline 
), field 


proficiency of the soldier with his individual weapon, pro 


and courtesy, bayonet (for men armed with rifles 


tective measures and personal appearance. 
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Writing—a Business of War 
There is not a single officer in any responsible position 
in our Army, whether of command or staff, to whom the 


ability to write (or to compose through dictation) with 
speed and clearness is not essential. The business of war 
cannot be conducted efficiently without such readiness of 
expression. The man who has to sweat out each sentence 


of a letter or a memorandum is continually hampered until 
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he can gain more facility at putting down his idea tor others 
at a distance to gather.’ On the battlefield itself the speedily 
prepared and clearly worded field orders and messages are 
almost the only means of controlling the issue. 

The higher an officer grows in rank, and the bigger his 
job, the more he finds this to be true. To be sure, when he 
gets high enough up he can depend a good deal on others 
to do much of his writing for him. But the final wording 
of a directive, the final draft of an order—the paper he signs 
to start something rolling or get something done—is his own 
no matter which one of his staff may have drafted it. 
He must therefore have what only comes from a knowledge 
of writing, the ability to correct and clarify the writing of 
others. For he makes the words of others his own, and even 
wins or loses battles by them. 

In our professional, peacetime Army it was not our habit 
to think of writing as an instrument of war. Seldom if 
ever was a writer considered a “doer,” 
The two didn’t seem to go together. 

The probable reason for this opinion lies in the emphasis 
placed in most courses in English and writing on the novel- 
ist, the poet, and the essayist. The man who simply has 
the ability to write—to write understandably about anything 
he has to put down on paper—receives less emphasis, and is 
therefore confused with the “literary” man. 


a man of action. 


There have, for that matter, been plenty of soldiers, and 
good ones, beginning with Caesar and even before him, 
who were masters of style, and whose books have accord- 
ingly a place in the literature of the world. And a more 
modest achievement in writing is nO more uncommon 
among able military men than it is among able men in any 
field. The list of men im our own Army who have spent 
years of duty preparing tactical and technical handbooks 
and other instructional matter includes a number of the 
ablest men in the field today. And the same is true of those 
who have been editors of service journals or steady con- 
tributors to them. For one, our present Chief of Staff was 
once an editor of The INFantry JouRNAL. 

For the purposes of war, a leader or a member of a leader’s 
staff need not be a literary man in the textbook sense. He 
needs only the ability to write what he means so others will 
know what he means. But this much is important. 
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The Honor Roll 


This month two new units are added to the Honor Roll 
and nine old ones move up under new stars, marking the 
completion of another year as one hundred per cent sub- 
scribing units. 

Welcomed as newcomers are the 74th Regiment, New 
York Guard and the 54th Armored Infantry Battalion. 


& ©® 








I'wo units, the 27th Infantry and the 168th |, 
move up under five stars to mark the fifth estan ed 
in which they have had a one hundred per cent membe, 
ship. The 28th Infantry Training Battalion and the 24 
Battalion, Texas Defense Guard this month claim thei; 
place in the two-star group while the following five unis: 
move up under their first star: the 103d Infantry, 325, 
Glider Infantry, 410th Infantry, 417th Infantry and | lead 
quarters, First Service Command Tactical Schoo! 


antry 


year 
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Combat Pay 


In my usual réle of running other people’s business, |'ye 
been thrashing around with an idea—honest. It’s to give the 
combat soldier some little form of recognition more than he 
is getting now. 

Everybody who serves overseas, no matter where or what 
he’s doing, gets extra pay. Enlisted men get twenty px 
additional and officers ten per cent. 

Airmen get an extra fifty per cent above this for flight 
pay. As a result, officer-flyers get sixty per cent above their 
normal base pay and enlisted flyers such as gunners and 
radio operators, get seventy per cent. 

All that is fine and as it should be, but the idea | was 
toying with is why not give your genuine combat ground 
soldier something corresponding to flight pay? Maybe 
good phrase for it would be “fight pay.” 

Of any one million men overseas probably not more than 
100,000 are in actual combat with the enemy. But as it is 


cent 


now, there is no official distinction between the dogfac: 
lying for days and nights under constant mortar fire on an 
Italian hill, and the headquarters clerk living comfortably 
in a hotel in Rio de Janeiro. 

Their two worlds are so far apart the human mind can 


barely grasp the magnitude of the difference. One lives lik 
a beast and dies in great numbers. The other is merely work 
ing away from home. Both are doing necessary jobs, but it 


seems to me the actual warrior deserves something to set 
him apart. And medals are not enough. 
When I was at the front the last time several! Infantry 


officers brought up this same suggestion. They say combat 


» pay would mean a lot to the fighting man. It would pu 


him into a proud category and make him feel that some 
body appreciates what he endures. 

Obviously no soldier would ever go into combat jus! 
to get extra “fight pay.” That isn’t the point. There is not 
enough money in the world to pay any single individual his 
due for battle suffering. 

But it would put a mark of distinction on him, a recogni 
tion that his miserable job was a royal one and that the rest 


of us were aware of it.--Ernre Pyze in The Washington 
Daily News, March 1, 1944. 
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The May Cover 


On the cover of the May, 1943, issue of The Journat we 
had a picture of a fine-looking Infantry soldier in combat dress. 
The soidier looked like a first-rate hghting man, representative 
of the Intantry in the Pacific theaters, but though we used his 
picture on our cover we did not have his name to put in the 
magazine. 

In the Letters Section of the August, 1943, issue we printed 
a letter from a correspondent who took strong exception to our 
using as a cover the picture of a soldier who was not com- 
pletely clean and buttoned up for inspection. 

The Journat now has two letters from officers of the unit 
in which our May cover soldier fought in New Guinea. Both 
protest in the strongest terms the criticism of our earlier cor- 
respondent. One, the soldier's platoon commander, Lieutenant 
Marvin M. Thomas, tells us that the picture was taken upon 
the return of the soldier “from a patrol on Buna Mission where 
he was pinned down by machine-gun fire for quite some time,” 
and he continues as follows: 


I must say with pride that after three years in the Army | 
have found very few soldiers that will compare with him. 
While in battle he did everything possible to keep clean and 
do a good job. For his accomplishments in battle he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. 

The unfortunate part of jungle fighting is the fact that no 
showers and razor blades are furnished with a self-con- 
structed foxhole. Your correspondent is correct in his em- 
phasis on discipline and cleanliness. But I will venture to 
say that he has never commanded a cleaner or better disci- 
plined platoon, company, or battalion. 1 am proud to have 
had under my command such a man and such a platoon. 


The other correspondent gives us the same information and 
says that if it had been known in New Guinea that the picture 
of a DSC winner would have endangered the state of military 
discipline in the United States, a picture of a Hollywood hero 
with a well-pressed uniform, a blonde and a background of 
white sand beach would have been sent instead, but the time 
and model were not available. 

The one thing The Journat regrets is that neither of the of- 
ficers who wrote confirmed for us (for security reasons) the 
name of the soldier. When we do learn it we will print it. And 
we will give the name of his fine veteran outfit, too. 
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Journal Author In Italy 


To the Editors of The lnrantry JourNaL 


. As tor myself, 1 am back with my outfit again and | am 
now commanding the company. Our job over here in ltaly, as 
it was in Sicily, is to get the Infantry, Artillery, and other arms 
and services torward. We have our job cut out for us here but 
with all due modesty, we are getting them where they want to 
go. 

The next time we go into a rest area | will attempt to write 
another article for- The INFanrrY JouRNAL. 
Sincerely, 
APO ——— 


CapTain, ENGINEERS 


“Soldiers” 


To the Editors of The INFanrry JourRNAL 

I notice that some youngster has commented on my para 
graph published in The Journat on the use of the word 
“soldier.” It gives one a nostalgic feeling to read articles like 
his! I can remember very well twenty-six and twenty-seven 


years ago when I didn’t believe that the Quartermaster people 
should even wear a uniform! I note your answer of two sen 
tences, but I believe that he is entitled to a little more complete 
answer than that. . 

The editor of The Journat will remember the two ——— kids 
at Benning 1929 and 1930 when they were practically babies? 
Well, they are both in the Army, and both of them six feet 
tall and slim like their Daddy, Colonel ———, was, and both of 
them are proud as the devil to be Doughboys. The oldest is 
first lieutenant in the -—— Division and the youngest is a pri 
vate. A few weeks ago the oldest one came home on leave, and 
on his way stopped off at Fort ——— to see us. He plumped 


himself down into a chair in my office, looked at me and 
snorted, and said, “Nothing but a desk soldier!” 

Well, it irritated me pretty much at the moment but | had 
no appropriate answer so let it ride. However, during the 
course of his visit I took occasion to take him all over this busy 
place here, so vitally important in our War, and showed him 
everything that is necessary to send out supplies to the fighting 
forces. The day was an eye-opener to the young man and he 
went back to his outfit thoroughly convinced that there is 4 
necessity for the “desk soldier.” He wrote me that one of the 
first lectures he gave his company was on the ramifications of a 
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Port of Embarkation, and how it would be absolutely impos- 
sible for the forces overseas to fight, or even exist, without these 
home installations. It does gripe the youngsters, though, to 
think that people not actually on the fighting line are also 


soldiers. Yours sincerely, 


CoLongeL, INFANTRY. 


ee eet 
“Soldiers” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JournaL 


After reading “First Lieutenant's two cents worth” in your 
magazine, January issue, | would also like to put in my two 
cents worth, even though I’m not an Infantryman. 

| take it that this lieutenant is an Infantryman and naturally 
be should be proud of his branch of the service. I say give the 
infantry three cheers for the work they are doing, but there is 
ust a littke more to this Army than just fighting. There are 
thousands of plans, both big and small, that must be published 
ind it takes a clerk to do it. The commanders create the plans, 
but there is the typist that must cut a stencil in order that it 
nay be distributed to lower commands. It is a necessary work 
and no praise to it whatsoever, but it cannot be compared to a 
aight club entertainer. Who in the world calls that necessary? 

[here are service units such as the Quartermaster, the Ord- 
nance, and the Signal, who are doing a whale of a job without 
much praise. Where would the Army get anything to eat, to 
wear, any way to be transported, if it weren’t for the QM? How 
many truck convoys, railheads, truck heads have been bombed 
to bits? No one knows for sure, but we may feel sure that 
there have been some. It is up to the QM to see that other 
branches in the field have supplies and it is at the risk of life 
and limb that they transport it. I've heard this branch called 
‘goldbricks” but a smart man wouldn’t say that. It takes all 
branches to make a battle a success, which has been proved over 
and over again. How about the Ordnance men who are doing 
a wonderful job of repair and maintenance under bombings, 
and how about the Signal who strings wire where it seems it 
couldn't be done? Regardless of the branch of the service, any 
soldier going into combat zones is going to suffer hardships. 
Even in rear echelons food isn’t always plentiful and “C” and 
‘K’ rations are just as tiresome to them as to anyone else. 

I agree with The Journat that every uniformed man is a 
soldier. Maybe he doesn’t like to be a cook or a clerk, or a medic, 
but where would any army be without them. 

To quote the lieutenant’s statement, “The title ‘soldier’ 
should be essentially for the Infantry, Artillery, Armored 
Forces, and those other combat forces, the modern minutemen, 
who honorably meet and defeat the enemy with risk of life, 
limb and comfort.” Those who “honorably meet and defeat the 
enemy” are soldiers. Then it could mean, technically speaking, 
that our men who were defeated in the early parts of the war 
before the ball got rolling were not soldiers. Therefore, that is 
a wrong statement. 

What about a Chaplain? Would anyone want to do without 
him, just because he’s not a fighter. Is he not a soldier of God? 
A medic doesn’t fight in the modern sense of the word, but he 
helps a man fight for his life. The medics bring a man from 
the front when he has been injured and many have lost their 
lives in this work. What about some praise for them? 

Fighters must share their title of “soldier” because if it 
weren't for the noncombatants there wouldn’t be any fighters 
to carry on. This is a noncombatant’s “two cents worth,” and 
let's quit worrying over such small things, each do our part and 
go home a heck of a lot sooner. 

Sincerely yours, 


c/o PM Leesville, La. T/5 Josern A. Younc. 
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“Soldiers” 
To the Editors of The lyrantry JournnaL 


I congratulate The Journat on insisting that all men in 
uniform are “soldiers” and that this includes ofhcers. 

Restricting the term “soldier” to enlisted men is common 
enough but certainly Washington and Napoleon were soldiers, 
though not enlisted men. This is an example of a common 
practice; that is, when a general term like soldier refers to two 
groups such as officers and enlisted men, the general term 
(soldier) is used to designate the lower ranking group (en 
listed men), and the higher ranking group (officers) are gen- 
erally designated by their group name. 

Another common example is Congressmen, who under the 
Constitution consist of Representatives and Senators. Yet in 
addressing, Representatives are Congressmen, and Senators are 
Senators. 

The story is told that years ago at West Point a post order 
forbade “soldiers” to use the walk in front of the Superin- 
tendent’s house during parade hours. The Superintendent saw 
the Commandant of Cadets approach his house on the side- 
walk, go across the road, and return after passing the Superin 
tendent’s quarters. Asked for an explanation, he said he prided 
himself on being a soldier and assumed the order applied to 
him. The order was changed. 

The writer once sat on a court-martial trying an enlisted man 
who had a civilian counsel. During many heated exchanges 
between the counsel and the young and inexperienced judge 
advocate, the counsel referred to the latter as “this soldier.” 
Finally the judge advocate burst out, “I'm not a soldier; I'm an 
officer.” Thereafter the counsel referred to him as “This officer 
who is not a soldier.” 

Frepericxk W. ALTSTAETTER, 
Colonel, Infantry (Retired). 
37 E. 50th St., 
Savannah, Ga. 


“Sweated My Share” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JournnaL 


This is the first time I have written, but being a regular 
reader and a soldier, 1 have a gripe. 

I read that sweet letter the officer wrote about who should 
be called “soldier” and who should be called “troops.” 

I've just returned from the Southwest Pacific and bought 
your magazine at a PX at Letterman General; and read it on 
the train here—and got good and mad! 

The officer said that only Infantrymen should be called 
“soldiers” and that medics, motor pool men, etc., shouldn't be. 

Well, I was a company aid man and just sweated my share 
of jungle—along with Infantrymen. 

Perhaps the officer doesn’t like the medics; but we are proud 
of the fact that we do our share. 

Perhaps he doesn’t know it, but litter bearers work twenty- 
four hours a day and longer, until a battlefield is cleared of 
casualties! That a company aid man must and does take care of 
the men he is with first—and then takes his “break”—if he can 

I've also seen “port” soldiers unload ships that were on fire 
from bombing. I wonder if they rate being soldiers? 

Sincerely, 
Private, Mepicat Corps 


Brooke Gen. Hosp. 
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In sending out its reminders to member-subscribers, The 
Journat has been using a number of different types of letters 
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In the letter below the italics show the answers given each 
paragraph of one such letter recently : 


Good Luck, Again! 


Dear Member-Subscriber to the Journa: 


[his letter is to wish you luck and victory wherever you 
are. Thanks, need it. 

lt may reach you when you're too damn busy with the war 
and the enemy to do more than glance at it. Yeah. 

If it does, please stick it in your pocket and think of it later 
when you can. Did it. 

Because this letter is also to tell you we're ready to help 
you any time you want to write us about something you think 
we might help with. Too many things—thanks anyway. Just 
send the Journal. 

And to ask you for three bucks for another year of the 
JOURNAL as soon as you get time to send it. Here it is. 

You and your outfit are doing a grand job—and a hard one. 
You tell ‘em! 

Good luck to you--and thanks! Ditto. 


Sincerely, 


P.S. Have you missed any copies? All have been sent, but 
we'll send replacements if you'll tell us what you have missed. 

Yes! Can't remember the copies—forget it. Please try to get 
these new ones to me regularly. Thanks. Keep ‘em coming. 


LIEUTENANT. 
th Inf., APO —— SF 


y A y 


The Toughest Job in the Infantry 
To the Editors of The INFantry JourRNAL 


he sergeant who gripes about his “tough” job as a section 
leader in your November issue probably never led a rifle squad 
and probably has a couple of goldbricks leading his weapons 
squads. The rifle squad leader has the toughest job in the In- 
fantry and the most dangerous in the platoon with the possible 
exception of his platoon leader and his first scout; so see the 
chaplain, sergeant. 

Here is another gripe for you: Why in hell does an assistant 
squad leader carry an axe into combat while every other man in 
the squad has an entrenching tool and can dig himself some 
protection. 1 am an assistant squad leader and the only thing 
I've ever used the damn thing for is driving in tent-pins or 
cutting firewood. The only other use that I can see for the axe 
is a weapon on a night patrol, and these uses don’t warrant it 
to be carried by three men in a platoon. 

Your magazine is getting better and better with each suc- 
ceeding issue. “Soldier, Look at the Ground” was an especially 
good article and as usual your editorials are top-notch. 

Very truly yours, 
CorPorAL. 


——st Inf. APO ——-— NYC 


~~ 
“We Relied On It” 


To the Editors of The InFANrry JouRNAL 


Enclosed find my renewal for two years. The Journat has 
been a close friend for the past year and has helped me over 
many a rough spot. I first subscribed when I noticed that our 
training schedules back in the States referred to The JournnaL 
and I was never able to buy or borrow one in time to use it in 
preparation of my instruction. After arriving overseas and prior 
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to our first fight, we relied heavily on The Journat 


the little incidents from the battlefield that really help hous 
dier to prepare himself for his first fine fight. 
One thing I would like to see The Journat give 1 >reat 
number of readers back in the States is our newly found frieng 
the British Battle Drill. There must be officers back t}. now 
who went through the Fifth Army's Training Centers in North 
Africa, and who are capable enough to prepare the articles 


necessary to introduce this practical method of squad ang 
platoon training to the officer preparing his platoon for combat 
This battle drill is to our extended order drill what walking jx 
to crawling, and | wish we had found out about it while ae 
men were still in basic instead of having to break them of the 
habits we had so long drilled into them back in our home 
camps. 

There is no need to say that the Infantry is not only Quzen 
of Battles, but the King of the Hells in this theater. Years ago 
as an Engineer noncom I used to look down on the Doughboy 
but they have made a believer out of me. 

If I can still get a word in about the distinctive insignia fo; 
OCS graduates— I think the whole argument is as silly as the 
WAC dating officer and EM dating nurses argument which 
raged so fiercely in the letters column of the North African 
Stars and Stripes a few months ago. If a poll were taken among 
the officers over here I believe you would find that all, includ 
ing those who really received theirs the hard way—winning 
their bars in combat—are working as one to achieve a distinc 
tive insignia for all who wear the uniform of the Army of the 
United States. That insignia being that little bit of colored 
ribbon worn on the left breast, which will be awarded 
when the final victory has been won. 


us all 


Sincerely, 


LIEUTENANT 


-—st Inf., APO ——, NYC 
Piatgvic. F 


An excellent idea for an article. We'll see what we can 
get on it. This writer's thought on ribbons is also sound 
the writer of the letter just below has a plan to settle it for 
all time. 


Fair (and Complete) Ribbon Distribution 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


I have seen several letters on the subject of service ribbons 
for OCS graduates, Reserve officers, West Pointers, etc. [hats 
all very fine, but why make it so difficult for a soldier t 
chestful of ribbons? How are we all going to look like heroes 
if the requirements are kept so high? 

The only crumbs thrown to us ordinary guys so far have bee 
such awards as the Good Conduct Ribbon, the three Theater 
ribbons, and the Defense Service Ribbon (variously known as 
the Low Draft Number Ribbon and the Yellow Fever Rib 
bon).' I see that a “Drill Sergeant’s Ribbon” has been proposed 
which is to be awarded to anyone who has been a drill sergean' 
for a year. An oak leaf cluster, or something, is to be awarded 
for each additional year. 


Certainly lots more ribbons should be authorized, in order | 
relieve the current shortage, and the possibilities are limitle 
I'll start the ball rolling by proposing a ribbon for service an) 
where between the North Pole and the South Pole, such servic 
to be performed at any time before, during, or after De: mh 


7, 1941. 


*Also known around Washington as the USA (Undistinguished Sitting 


on Armchair) Ribbon. 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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They had better make both sides the same, so it won't make 
erence if it is upside down. 


\ aii 


Yours truly, 
Caprain, Sicnat Corps. 


ro 7 
Giving Tojo Hell 
the Editors of The Inranrry Journal 


\m writing my wife to forward you a check for the next 
ayes, as my Checking account may not be used conveniently 
e, and the APO hasn't money order facilities just yet. We're 
er here giving Tojo hell. I like to read your accounts of the 
varfare and they're just about right. 
Sincerely, 
LizuTENANT 


th Inf., APO SF 


,AF Reader 
Editors of The Inrantry Journal 


[hanks for your letter of the 29th. Have enjoyed it im 
ind we have had a kick from your reply. 
zm a graduate of Fort Benning, 1938, and I use The 


InpANTRY JOURNAL and read it with much interest here at 


ur held 
To — you that the interest your journal creates is in no 
ense other than serious, I have used your training hints in 
tly for our Air Forces soldiers many times. 
| foured the “crab incident” would appe ‘al as humorous from 
: oldier’s viewpoint. There undoubtedly is the human interest 
Yours sincerely, 


Lreur. CoLone! 


\AF Pilot School 
7 7 A 


What Do You Do In the Infantry? 
) the Editors of The InFantry JourRNAL 


After more years than most of us can remember, someone 
s come up with a real song for the Infantry, one that has that 
pep, zip, a good singing range, and at the same time can be 
sed as a marching song. The Infantry can never have too 
much esprit de corps or glamor. Let’s take this opportun 
ty, as Infantrymen, to plug this song and boost our esprit de 
C rps 

| suggest dropping a postcard or letter to your favorite radio 
program, today, especially to those programs put on from the 
mps, such as Bob Hope’s, Kay Kyser’s, and Jack Benny's pro- 
a and requesting that the new Infantry song “What Do 
You Do In The Infantry?” be played and sung on the program. 
\sk your local radio station to play it periodically. Request your 
nit or camp special service officer to include it in all soldier 
wograms. See that your regimental band has the sheet music 
for “What Do You Do In The Infantry?” and that the band- 
master includes it in his concerts. And if a member of the War 
Department Bureau of Public Relations reads this, may it be 
onsidered as a request to have “our song” played periodically 

: it popular program, “The Army Hour.” 

‘hat Do You Do In The Infantry?” is not a song that we 

oti tire of. It appeals to the Infantryman like “The Caissons 
Go Rolling Along” does to the Artilleryman, or “The Army Air 
Corps” song does to those who go aloft to do their fighting. 

Infantrymen, the next time you hear it on the radio, sing it 


along with the band. The words are in the Army Hit Kit. 
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published by the Special Service Division. The song was com 
posed by Private Frank Loesser. 


Lirutr. CoLonei 


The Infantry School. 


The Journat staff has also enjoyed the new song but we 
still don’t think the all-time Infantry song has been pro 
duced. When it is composed it will be still easier to sing and 
at the same time more inspiring than What Do You Do In 
The Infantry? 

The Infantry is big enough and important enough for 
more than one song. The new song discussed in the above 
letter will certainly do as a light and amusing ditty. 

In The Infantry: Kings of the Highway, the oldest of the 
Infantry songs, we have the Infantry march and what is 
needed now is a simple melodious tune—to which any new 
words can be fitted—but which will also be in the song books 
of the Army fifty years from now. 

The Infantry; Kings of the Highway, we should say here, 
is now available in a four-part male quartet arrangement of 
which The InFantry Journat will be glad to send a copy 
to any unit requesting one 


1 1 1 
Likes To Keep Up 
To the Editors of The InrFantry Journat 


In addition to placing an order with you, | wish to con 
gratulate you on the splendid contents of your magazine—our 
magazine, | should say. The articles are most timely and | 
especially like the * ‘Battle Facts” department. Also, 
more platoon leader’s descriptions like the one about Attu. Al 
though I am in motor maintenance at present, I like to keep 
up with my primary job as a platoon leader. My Journat is 
read from cover to cover and passed on to my men, most of 
whom used to think it was published for officers only 


the oo rd work. 


give us 


Keep up 


Cordially yours 
LizuTENANT 
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Every Grade From Private to General 
To the 


Editors of The INFantry JourRNAL 


After gee, 64—July 1, 1943-—the War Departmen 
crossed a “t” or dotted an “i” and that was the final reward 
for more il forty years of service—every grade from a buck 
private to and including major general, commanded everything 
from a squad to a division—and then a small part in getting 
the National Guard ready for World War II. With months of 
service in Italy and beyond the Adriatic—I wanted some assign 
ment—corporal, civilian messenger, any odd job, but sixty was 
the age limit set. 

I thought it might be well to let drop military reading- 
“training” for what? Your letter causes me to send up the 
white flag—and here’s my check for two years 

Sincerely yours, 


Mator (¢ 


yENERAI 
Air Corps Reader 


To the Editors of The Inrantrry Journat 


I found an InFantry JourRNAL in our dayroom and was 
mighty happy. It was a May, 1943 issue. It has been about six 
months since I last saw one. At that time I was in the Glider 
Infantry. Being in the Air Corps now has not changed my 
loyalty to my old outfit. In the issue mentioned | read 
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about the paratroops. How about some good articles about the 
Glider Infantry? | firmly believe they are a better outfit than 
the troopers and a better-trained bunch of men. When in 
the G. I. we were read many articles about tactics and other 
things from The Inrantry Journat. It is a great magazine. 


A Buck Private. 
c/o PM, NYC. 


“Battle Leadership” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JounNAL 


It was rather an unexpected pleasure to learn that you 
thought the billboard idea merited consideration, no less publi- 
cation in Cerebrations in about sixty days. I see where those 
kinds of articles are paid for by The Journat. Please turn the 
check right over to your Prisoner of War Fund Department. 
Thank you. 

Recently a play entitled “Battle Leadership” won first prize 
here. It was based on “Battle Facts” and was put on by a staff 
sergeant in our division. It went over big. 

LIEUTENANT. 
sf 7 vy 


Back Issues 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 


I want to thank you for the immediate action | received and 
also for the four back issues. 

Since you are sending the back copies I would prefer to 
have them than their money value because The Journat is 
worth far more than the money actually paid. Even though the 
copies are a month or two old there still is nothing old about 
the ideas and experiences presented in them. 

Captain, CWS. 
7 Ca 7 


“Gentleman” 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 


Some months ago there appeared in The Journat an article 
on ‘the meaning of “gentleman” as used in the term “officer 
and gentleman.” Accordingly, it may be of interest to you and 
Journat readers to have the definition given in an old Eng- 
lish publication, “The Institution of a Gentleman” (1555 
and 1568: author not named), which | found quoted by H. H. 
in his pamphlet, “The Spirit of St. George in Action” pub- 
lished by The Royal Society of St. George, London, England. 

“A Gentleman should always be armed with fortitud and 
strength of mind, called magnanimity; and to his profession to 
be this,—a defender of right, a soldier of justice—a man ready to 
defend his country from enemies; to defend widows from 
wrongs, orphans from oppression—which things being by him 
faithfully observed he will rightly be called a Gentleman.” 
“And,” added the writer, “there could be no more severe rebuke 
for the proudest Duke in Europe ‘than to say he was no 
Gentleman.’” 

I submit that by this definition all who wear the uniform of 
our armed forces from the highest to the lowest is “rightly called 
a Gentleman.” In a footnote, H. H. says by way of contrast, 
“In the 19th Century, Hiiber, in a book on The English Uni- 
versities refused to give any exact definition of the old English 
Gentleman, but added, ‘I hope nobody need be offended by my 
saying that we (Prussians) have nothing of the kind!’” 

C. Cutten Roserts. 


427 South Quaker Lane, 
West Hartford, Conn. 
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Mutual Privilege 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JouRNAL 


Here is a question that | would like to hear your opinion on. 
Could not a civilian show more respect to our flag by saluting 
as a military man than by placing his hat over his heart, or 
standing erect with his hands at his sides? I have discussed this 
subject with several military men and they Say Custom dictates: 
they also say not one civilian in ten knows the proper military 
salute. Now, if one military man saluting another means he is 
saluting the uniform, and that for which it stands, why jc it 
contrary to reason for a civilian either hatted or hatless to pre 
sent a military salute when the flag is passing by or the National 
Anthem is played. A person’s hat could be removed and a salute 
presented bare-headed—that is immaterial. As you know, 
school children no longer salute the flag by the old method of 
stretching their palms outward and upward to the flac. The 
hand is now held over the heart to avoid any resemblance to 
Fascism. I believe school children should be taught a proper 
military salute; that is the first thing taught to ROTC pupils 
and it might not be out of place to start it in the grade schools 
What do you think? 

Sincerely, 


M. C. Matong 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


PS: Enjoyed the comic page—Private Li'l Abner saying 


saluting is a mutual privilege. 


Since, under laws implementing the Constitution, the 
militia of the United States, available at any time for im- 
mediate call to military duty, consists of all able-bodied men 
between 18 and 45, there appears to be a sound reason for 
Mr. Malone’s suggestion. It also seems probable that if the 
greater part of this militia had felt like giving the military 
salute between 1919 and 1941, there might have been a 
much greater awareness during that period of the need for 
adequate armed forces. 

The military salute has, of course, been considered a mark 
of the active military man, or the military student, in uni- 
form. The Regular Army man held his hat over his heart 
instead of saluting when he was dressed in civilian clothes. 

The Journat thinks that primarily the specific type of 
honor rendered is not important in comparison with what 
a man or woman feels at the time. But if the extension of 
the salute to civilian use would make more people think of 
their duty as citizens to see that they have a good Amy, 
and of their own potential parts in the defense of the coun: 
try, then the idea is a most appropriate one. 

So far as we know, the rules governing the use of the 
salute are entirely matters of custom not covered in state or 
national law. Hence there is nothing to prevent any citizen 
not in uniform from rendering whatever military honors 
seem appropriate to him. 


7 7 7 
“Credit For the Foot-Soldier” 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Having read your article on “Credit For the Foot-Soldier’ 
I feel that the words I have been preaching to my men are 
true. I have been a Doughboy for almost seven years and | 
still want to be one forever. 

When my men first came in the Army all they talked about 
was “Can I get in the Air Corps?” Now they never mention 
the subject because at last I think I have convinced them that 
the Doughboy is the backbone of the Army and always will be 

I do not think that we can put too much emphasis on glor 
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ing the Doughboy. He has not had a break for so long that 
in general young men do not have the desire to be in the In- 
TV. 
or chink that the man who wears an Infantry badge is a man 
worth fighting with. I'll go with him any time and win. 
The men in my organization are one hundred per cent for 
The InranTRY JourNaL and they fight like hell to read it. 


LIEUTENANT. 
_st Inf., Camp Shelby 
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same As Last Year 
To the Editors of The INrantrry JourNnaL 


Same as last year, I expect this to be my wisest expenditure 
f the year—only for two years now. 
| particularly liked your articles dealing with the AAF. 
Thanks. 
Lieutenant, AAF. 


The Mauser 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


lt is not my intention to hunt or invite attention to errors in 
each issue of The INFANTRY JouRNAL, but to one who is fa- 
niliar with German infantry weapons of the last war there is 
an error in the article on German Infantry Weapons by Lieu- 
tenant John Scofield, pages 34 and 35, InFantry Journat for 
January, 1944, which should be corrected. Illustrated on the 
pages mentioned are a German light machine gun and a Ger- 
man Mauser infantry rifle, the rifle being erroneously referred 
to as “IT he Mauser Karbiner 98 rifle.” 

The rifle illustrated is not a Mauser carbine but the Mauser 
infantry rifle. The carbine and the infantry rifle shown use 
identical ammunition but the carbine is much shorter. In fact, 
the carbine, which is the prototype of our Springfield, is, within 
extremely narrow limits, almost identical with our Springfield. 
With the exception of the sights and the fact that the Mauser 
is about a pound lighter than our Springfield, the similarity is 
remarkable. ; 

[his similarity in appearance reminds me of another simi- 
larity which all troops in contact with German troops should 
be warned of. I refer to the similarity in appearance of the 
ammunition for the German Mauser and that for our .30-'06 
ams (Springfield, etc... 

In the AEF (France, 1918) many Yanks insisted that the 
German and American rifle cartridges were interchangeable, 
but the overall length of the .30-’06 cartridge is approximately 
0.100 in. longer than the 7.9mm. or 8.0mm. (call it what you 
will) Mauser cartridge. This prevents seating a .30-'06 cartridge 
ina Mauser. The bolt cannot be closed, even by force. 

On the other hand, it is possible to seat the Mauser cartridge 
in the chamber of any arm chambered for the .30-’06, although 
considerable force is necessary to close and lock the bolt. The 
Mauser bullet diameter is normally about 0.015 in. greater 
than the .30-'06 and when the German Army Mauser cartridge 
is forced into the chamber of any .30-'06 arm and touched off, 
the results are highly spectacular to say the least. Once, in the 
AEF, a cook who was a rifleman from the hills of Tennessee 
often did a little practice shooting on his own with the Spring- 
field. One day we heard a shot in the woods but thought 
nothing of it until cookie came dragging the remains of a 
Springfield into the admitting ward of the hospital. His face 
was speckled as a turkey egg, his expression was that of extreme 
befuddlement, and he was almost completely deaf. He said 
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that about 1:00 p.m. he had “accidentally” gotten a German 
Mauser cartridge into the Springfield, had shot at a hawk in 
the top of a tree, and remembered nothing more until just 
before coming into the hospital. 

He brought with him that part of the stock from the receiver 
back and all of the rifle from the face of the breech forward, 
the two pieces dangling from the sling. I went out in the 
woods and found where he had lain on the ground for nearly 
three hours, out like a light. There I also found the side plates 
of the receiver and the receiver bridge. Six long paces to the 
rear I found the bolt with ‘ocking lugs cleanly sheared off. 
About fifty feet in front was what had been a large hawk! 

The walls of the brass case were so adherent to the chamber 
that I found it impossible to separate any part of it without 
taking steel also. The two metals appeared to be fused to each 
other. 

So, although it is impossible to close the bolt of a Mauser on 
a .30-'06 cartridge, the Mauser cartridge can be forced into 
the chamber of any arm chambered for the .30-'06 and the 
bolt closed, but the results are apt to be fatal. 


Sincerely yours, 
Coons, Mepicat Corps. 
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Message to Garcia—Carried by a Good Infantryman 


To the Editors of The INFanrry JounNAL 


I don’t know if you ever listen to the Sunday afternoon 
broadcasts of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, but they 
have a very wide audience. A few weeks ago in the intermis 
sion when Mr. Carl Van Doren broadcasts “American Testa- 
ments,” he told about Hubbard’s “Message to Garcia” and de 
scribed Rowan as a modest young Marine officer. 1 wrote him 
and told him how much I enjoyed his broadcasts but called his 
attention to the fact that Rowan was a West Pointer who 
never served anywhere except in the Infantry. 

I am sure Rowan wouldn't like to be called a Marine and 
any Infantryman and any West Pointer would not like it 
either. I thought you might like to note the error. 


Yours truly, 
Coons, Inrantrry (Retired). 


Yes, Lieutenant Rowan was a member of the Class of 
1881, USMA and an Infantryman. The one West Pointer 
on The Journat staff says “I’ve always figured that the 
Marines are a fine, hard-fighting outfit, practically as good 
as Infantry when it comes to battle. If somebody called me a 
Marine I would correct the error politely but plainly, but I 
would never feel badly about it. The Marines may some- 
times get a big share of the headlines but they have never 
been in a battle yet where they didn’t take on their full 
share of the fighting. Marines are fighting ground soldiers 
who use practically the same methods of training and fight- 
ing as Infantry. They have a magnificent esprit which the 
salt water never seems to dampen, and they have no trouble 
in finding their combat legs the minute they hit the shore. 
The Infantry has learned things from the Marines and 
they from us, and I've never seen any reason for the Infantry 
to feel more than the friendliest rivalry. They fought with 
the Infantry at Belleau Wood, and they have fought in 
many a battle in this war and kept well up to its standards. 
The record ought to be kept straight—on Lieutenant Rowan, 
and on other things where credit may go to the wrong out 
fit. But to be called a Marine by mistake is far from uncom- 
plimentary.” 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 





The Breakfast is the Pay-Off 


If anyone asked me (no one has) did | believe in having 
officers on hand =o meals in the mess hall, 
“You bet I do!” 
Sundays. 


I'd tell ’em, 
I'd have ‘em there on week days and on 
I'd have ‘em drop in at odd hours when the food 
is being prepared. I'd have ‘em talk things over with the 
cooks and I'd have ‘em look into every pan and kettle, and 
have ‘em sniff and taste, and know what the food was and 
how it is being prepared. And these wouldn’t be just spot 
inspections but all the time. 

But even if they never got around except for breakfast 
I would be satisfied. Breakfast is the tip-off to a mess 
That's when a mess sergeant has a God-given opportunity 
to make up shortages. I know that according to the fixed 
menu system the mess sergeant isn't supposed to have any 
choice in what he dishes out. He's given certain chow for 
certain meals and all he has to do is see that it’s prepared 
and served. It’s a good theory and I wouldn’t change it, but 
don't let any mess sergeant tell you that the menu is so darn 
rigid that he can’t he Ip it if the food is cold and soggy, and 
mysteriously enough, there isn’t enough to go around this 
morning. Tec 4 


Battlefield Salvage 
We are troubled quite a bit by shortages in the follow 
ing items in front-line companies 
ENGINEER EQuipMENT 
Compass, lensatic 
OrpNANCE EquipMENT 
Bag, ammunition, M2 
Bayonet 
Launcher, rocket, AT 
Launcher, grenade, AT 
Magazine, BAR 
Pistol, auto, caliber .45 
Rifle, auto, caliber .30 
Scabbard, bayonet 
Watch, wrist 
QuaARTERMASTER ORGANIZATIONAL EQuipMENT 
Carrier, shovel, entrenching 
Shovel, entrenching 





The very nature of these items creates a problem. By 
this I mean that they are “Organizational Equipment 
while in practice they are issued to an individual, and wher 
he becomes a casualty there is no crew to take the 
sibility for these items. 

The original idea was that a man’s organization ild 
care for this equipment, but the same thing that m m 
a casualty in most instances has caused the other 
unit to scatter and move away from the scene. T! 
tinuing action precludes any planned recovery of the items 
within the unit itself. But the items must be recovered { 
the use of men sent forward as replacements if th bat 
efficiency of the unit is to be maintained. 

So what we need is a salvage detail for the purp 
recovering these items from the battlefield and px 
them for reissue. 

The squad can consist of one officer and four « 
men. For transportation they can use the ration 
going forward and they can also use the empty tru 
evacuate the salvage. 

We organized this kind of a unit within an Infantry 
ment last December in Italy. The results were sat tory 
beyond our expectations. Here is what this unit did during 
their first weeks of operation 


REPORT OF SALVAGE RECOVERED 


OrpNANCE EQuIPMENT 


Renovated 


Items Reimued DIV QM Salvarsé 

BAG, ammunition, M2 al 
N45. ly 51 
RIFLE, caliber .30, M1 180 
GUN, machine, caliber .30, heavy l 
GUN, submachine, caliber .45, 

Thompson ..... 2 
COVER, spare barrel 
ROD, cleaning, caliber .30 2 
SCABBARD, bayonet .... 38 
MAGAZINE, BAR, assembly 20 

CHEMICAL WARFARE EQuipMEN1 

MASK, gas ..... 33 § 4 
RESPIRATORS, dust 106 
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QuarTERMASTER InprvipuaL CLOTHING: 


Renovated 
and Turned to Total 
Items Re-issued DIV QM Salvaged 


HELMET, steel, M1 . Mm 37. _ 63 
LINER, steel helmet 41 50 
OVERCOAT 167 167 
BLOUSE, serge 6 
RAINCOAT 280 
SUIT, working, one-piece 73 
TROUSERS, HBT ... , 415 
JAC KET,’ HT ...... — 48 403 
TROUSERS, wool, OD... 22 139 
SHIRT, wool, OD 25 143 
SHOES, service Pa 209 
LEGGINGS, canvas a 4) 309 
IACKET, field pe 6 70 
OVERSHOES, arctic wit Be 13 


QuaRTERMASTER INprvipuAL EguipMENT: 
BLANKET, wool, OD 
TENT, shelter-half 
HAVERSACK 
CARRIER, pack 
BELT, cartridge 
BELT, BAR 
BELT, pistol 
COVER, canteen 
CANTEEN 
CUP, canteen 
CAN, meat .... 


POUCH, first aid 


QuARTERMASTER ORGANIZATIONAL EQuIPMENT: 
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CAN, water, five-gallon 
SHOVEL, entrenching 
CARRIER, shovel, 
PICKMATTOCK ......... 
CARRIER, pickmattock 25 


125 
entrenching 50 


PACK, BOARD ... 6 


CASE, canvas dispatch 


Mepica EgurpMENT 
PACKET, first aid 292 
tal cash expenditures: $3.00, to women for washing 
items to prepare them for reissue. 


Mayor, 45th Division 
Y teow 


Fifteen Men for a Fatigue Detail 


\ fellow doesn’t have to have much on the ball to figure 
that when we get on the firing line with the Heinies in 
front of us that there won't be any sudden calls from regi 

tal aie for “fifteen men from the Ist Platoon 
‘0 report at once to the Servi ice Company to unload landing 
barg Well, what we're learning now has to be learned 
before we get to that firing line and interruptions don't 
speed it up any. 

Some mornings on the drill field everything is sweet. No 
snafu. The weather is crisp. We're all wise to the training 

schedule. The instructor knows his stuff and is putting it 
over. Then comes the word: “Fifteen men to report at 
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once to the Service Company to handle some stuff that 
just came in.” 

I'll grant you that the Service Company has to have help 
to handle heavy stuff. But couldn't ber have waited until 
after dinner and not busted a sweet training schedule all to 
hell? 

But it's not just sudden calls for fatigue details that 
throw us off the beam. We're all set for a training film but 
at the last minute it’s called off and you're ordered out for 
a hike. But when assembly sounds, word comes down to fall 
out and stand by for future orders. When the day comes 
for the real thing I hope we aren't ordered south when the 
original order said to advance north. 

SERGEANT LEGREE 
7 7 7 
What to Do With Maneuver Casualties 


Recent maneuvers have shown a decided improvement 
in many respects—in umpiring, equipment, and other 
phases that were often pretty bad in the days of peace and 

early wartime. There is still one process that might well be 
improved, however, for the benefit of all hands. 

Picture a Blue rifle company advancing through a well 
covered route, launching an attack on a platoon of unpro 
tected Reds—and being "beaten off by that platoon, forced 
to get out of the way or be gobbled up. What's the reason? 
The company has been in continuous contact with an 
enemy for several days, so its firepower strength is down to 
twenty-five points. The platoon across the way, being 
fresh, has a strength of about forty firepower points. Liter 
ally, in the maneuver area the pl toon can push the com 

yany all over the lot, even “capture” it. 

The GI soldier who has been marching, creeping, and 
fighting with the rifle company feels disgusted and cheated 
He personally knows that a hundred and fifty of his buddies 
are being pushed around by a handful of y aphanks. He 
hears his officers explain the reason, but it’s still illogical 
and unfair in his mind 

Here’s the answer. 

Let's have our umpires single out individuals and send 
them to the rear as “dead” to a predesignated collecting point 
Thus, 
when three points of loss are assessed, three riflemen, com 
plete with weapons, are actually missing—making it all look 
honest and above board to the soldier. The individuals thus 
collected can be put through the mill by G-l’s and the 
S-1’s down the line, handled like the regular flow of re 
placements we are led to expect in actual warfare. This 
will also give the G-1’s and S-1’s something to do other than 
to relax between rest periods. They will have the actual 
headaches of feeding problems, transportation problems, 
and paperwork problems they will actually face sometime 
when they get some real replacements. 

To keep company commanders from getting prematurely 
gray, men shou!d be 
tions. 


and he is right. 


whenever they must assess losses against our unit 


“assigned” to their re gular organiza 
The CO’s lot is interesting enough without addi 
tional foul-ups due to ever-changing serial-numbered articles 
of equipment and personnel. 

This system will introduce plenty of problems, but | 


think the Vv alue of it will make their solution worthwhile 
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Hurry Up and Wait 


Let’s say that first call is set for 0655 and assembly at 
0700. But the first sergeant falls in his company at 0645 
because otherwise we might be late. What kind of efficiency 
is that? Why not tell us to fall in on time and if we didn’t, 
give us the hell we deserved until we damn well did? I've 
seen the same thing at IPs on marches. The outfit is sup- 


Li? ‘unas to reach the IP at a certain exact time. But what 


appens? The CC has you fall in early and marches you 
to your IP anywhere from five to thirty minutes ahead of 
| schedule and then you do nothing but wait. Both of these 
things happen in outfits where someone lacks confidence in 
himself. And I’ve noticed too, that the man who falls us in 
early isn’t at all particular about dismissing us on time. 
To get back to the first case and start off from there. You 
march to the drill field and then, likely as not, you mill 
around for a while before you get started on the first 
period’s work. I don’t know why it happens but it does— 


unless the regimental commander is there ahead of the 


|} outfits, and checking on each one as it arrives. This brings 


me around to training schedules, or rather the lack of them, 
but that’s another subject, even though the lack of schedules 
may be the cause of a lot of “hurry up and wait.” 


LrzuTENANT Pronto. 
a ee 
What’s Happened to Military Courtesy? 
When I enlisted in 1927, I had fully decided to cast my 


lot with the Army—to make a career. I was no adventure- 
seeking kid. I had passed my twenty-fifth birthday and 
had been “railroading” and trying my hand at other jobs 
since I was seventeen. It wasn’t 5 Enancial appeal. Not 
in those days. I started at $21.00 per month—no allotments 
—no extra compensation, except what you worked for and 
earned, such as extra pay for expert marksmanship and 
sharpshooter. 

After the preliminary questioning I went up for my 
“physical” and in due course was sworn in. This took 
most of a day. “They” gave me a little cardboard check 
good for a thirty-five cent meal at a Greek restaurant (no 
seventy-five cent meals in those days). I was happy that 
night when I was put on the train to go to Fort Sam Houston 
as I had enlisted for service in the Panama Canal Zone, 
and they were readying a shipment there. A corporal met 
me at the train—there were several other recruits on board 
from different places, but I hadn’t known about their being 
on the train. 

We got in late for. breakfast but they fed us anyhow. 
Before we had drawn uniforms and equipment we were 
taken out for a little exercise—about a three mile hike, then 
back to the barracks. I don’t believe there has ever been 
a prouder soldier than I was—my first Gls—high collar 
coat, breeches, issue wrap leggins, GI field shoes, a cam- 

| paign hat that had the damnedest shape, and a shoe lace 
for a chin strap—no hat cord. Well, I got the outfit pressed, 
the shoes shined, a GI haircut, and went into San Antonio. 
| There was no question about it—I was the number one 
GI recruit. 

In those days officers wore leather leggins or boots. I 
saluted everyone in leather from the knees down. I didn’t 
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know much about rank but I would not take a chance. | 
saluted and some or most returned it. Others just gave me 
a disgusted look (these were cavalry and other mounted 
enlisted men). But I saluted just the same. I had been 
told, and was impressed, about military courtesy and the 
customs of the service. They didn’t use motion pictures 
cartoons or romantic stories about the salute and the other 
courtesies. They simply told you to do it, when to do jt 
and how to do it—that’s all. And you had better do it—by, 
right. And I wanted to do it—right. 

I don’t know what happened—there has been a lot of 
water under the bridge since 1927. They tell me that the 
Army has changed, maybe so—maybe not. To me it is the 
same old Army—the best in the whole world. 

But I get just a little sick when I hear the way some men 
speak to their officers, especially some NCOs. I feel em. 
barrassed when I hear some of the junior officers talk with 
their seniors. Especially the ones who talk with a cigarette 
hanging in their mouth, hands in their pockets, and them. 
selves draped against the wall or a door, or with both hands 
on the desk in a leaning rest position. Even the newest W 
recruit ought to know better. Why do they do it? They 
didn’t conduct themselves in that manner when talking to 
the boss back in civilian life. They were afraid then- 
afraid of losing their jobs. 

Think of the impression it must make on the men of the the $ 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps and the civilians (The) 
know better; they have learned a lot in the past two years) 


When they sometimes see a junior pass an officer and fai) 3“ 
to salute—and no oversight either. Some of them will look * 
you squarely in the eye and then ignore the courtesy. |s a 
it possible that they are so intent on the fact that they are J 
to be saluted themselves that they fail in their own duty HM ji, 
and obligations? Could be. lees 
Perhaps there is too much easy-going tolerance practiced J Am 
by the seniors today. The youngsters try it once. OK, it J its< 
works. So they do it again and again. No one says anything J pres 
and it becomes common practice, so the men they see it- - 
ha 


they do it—they get away with it. 

The officers I remember best, the ones I have the most 
regard for—the ones that are delivering the goods now- 
were all disciplinarians, respected and obeyed (not feared) 
and damn good soldiers. 

Military courtesy and discipline is not a thing to fear—it 
is not a form of punishment—it is simply a loyal, cheerful 
obedience of pd oa from properly constituted authority 
and common everyday courtesy as practiced throughout 
American life. The salute is done in a prescribed manner 
merely to have uniformity—which is certainly not what 
lot get by with nowadays. When they do salute it is every 
thing from the prescribed method to a “windmill, round 
house, windup and throw-it-from-you.” 

Officers and enlisted men and women all know how and 
when and why to salute. They have all been taught the 
correct way and they all have practiced plenty alone before 
a mirror and other places. They have practiced and prac 
ticed—fingers extended and joined, hand and forearm 2 
45-degree angle, arm level, forefinger touching visor or just 
above the right eye, sure they can do it perfectly. Then 
why in hell don’t they all do it—and right? 

First LreuTenant. 
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Red Army History 


[HE GROWTH OF THE RED ARMY. By D. Fedotoff 
White. Princeton University Press, 1944. 486 Pages; Index; 
$3.75. 

In its July-August issue of 1936 The INFANTRY JOURNAL ran 
an article entitled “The Red Army.” It was written by two 
former officers of the Czar’s forces and gave many facts about 
the Soviet Army, its organization and its methods, and contained 
also some comment on the worth of the Red Army command. 
[he authors felt that some of the results of the political meas- 
ures used in that Army formed its “Achilles’ heel,” owing to 
the lowering of educational standards. 

Shortly after this article appeared, The Journat received a 
letter from Mr. D. Fedotoff White, author of The Growth of 
the Red Army, now just published. The pertinent parts of this 
letter appeared in the November-December 1936 INFANTRY 
Journat. Mr. White said he had read the article on the Red 
Amy and thought that on the whole it gave a clear picture of 
its development. He disagreed however with the opinion it ex- 
pressed of some of the prominent leaders and especially the 
opinion of General Blucher. He went on to say that he himself 
had fought on the White side during the Russian Civil War, 
frst on the Archangel front and later at the Urals, and that 
there is no better way to appraise the ability of the soldier than 
fighting against him. . ” “Blucher,” he insisted, “showed 
himself to be a man of remarkable resourcefulness, and energy 

. The Red leaders went to school after the end of the Civil 

War. Division, corps and even some former army commanders 
attended a special staff college nicknamed “The Marshals’ Col- 
lege’ . . . But assuming, for the sake of argument, that the 
leaders of the Red Army are lacking in theoretical military edu- 
cation, there is another angle to be considered. In a general 
commanding in the field, qualities of leadership, decision, intui- 
tion and will power certainly count as much, if not more, than 
any amount of higher staff training.” 

Now that Mr. White has written The Growth of the Red 
Army, we can point to the attitude he took in the above quoted 
letter as typical of his whole book. It appears to be a fair, most 
carefully documented, and detailed study of the Red Army 
from its very beginnings to the present. 

The documentation is especially remarkable. Mr. White has 
used hundreds of published Russian sources as well as Ameri- 
can and British books and articles. He does not quote these as 
inal authority, but having been a Russian himself who knows 
his own country well and who has spent many years collecting 
detailed information on its Army, he interprets all of his ma- 
terials cautiously and never appears, as many less circumspect 
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writers on Soviet institutions have done, to neglect to weigh 
each item of evidence. 

Therefore, The Growth of the Red Army is an exceedingly 
valuable study of a most complicated military development. 
It is also extremely interesting to any military reader, and 
especially to those who have long wondered what the actual 
impact of a strong political influence has been on Soviet troops 
and Soviet military organization, and how such a great fight 
ing Army, ably led, could develop under such remarkable con- 
ditions. Mr. White goes into the greatest detail regarding the 
difficulties of discipline which arose when the Commissar 
system was established in the Russian forces shortly after the 
revolution. In doing this we see its impact upon all the different 
kinds of Russian military units and realize how far indeed the 
Czar's armies were from being homogeneous. We see how the 
drastic step of turning tens of thousands of noncommissioned 
officers into commissioned officers worked out differently in 
units from different regions of the Soviet. 

Of deepest interest too is Mr. White’s chapter on “The Im- 
pact of Industrialization.” “The growth of the striking power 
of the Red Army,” says Mr. White, “was so closely connected 
with the progress of industrialization under the several Five 
Year Plans that it is impossible to understand the fountainhead 
of its strength without some knowledge of the results of these 
plans in spheres more immediately connected with that of the 
armed forces of Russia.” Mr. White goes on to say that one ex- 
planation “of the low estimate of the power of resistance of the 
Red Army which existed in some military circles, both in this 
country and in Great Britain, at the time of Hitler's attack upon 
Russia, is that it may have had roots in the lack of knowledge 
on the part of some of the military leaders of these countries of 
the outstanding facts as to the production of Soviet heavy in- 
dustry, and in their lack of faith in the information reaching 
them regarding the productivity of the military industry of the 
ULS.S.R.” He then goes on to discuss these parallel develop- 
ments and how they grew. 

We in the American Army have reason to study the Red 
Army as thoroughly as may be possible. We have the same 
reason for doing this that we have for studying the other armies 
of the world. We have had reason to study the German Army, 
its organization and methods because it has been alert and 
thorough in its military conceptions for centuries, and more 
often than not, successful on the field of battle. We had more 
reason than ever to study it when signs of its rapid rebuilding 
began to appear several years ago. And if we did not give it the 
attention it deserved then, we certainly had reason to find out 
all we could about it when the last half of 1941 showed us 
beyond all question how powerful it was. We generally under- 
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estimated the Red Army at the time it began to fight the 
world’s greatest battle. In nearly three years of successive cam- 
paign we have seen it give way before the German power, then 
bring that power to a full stop, and then steadily drive the 
German Army back over the same vast spaces of terrain and 
more. In the face of these tremendous military facts there can- 
not be the least doubt that study of the Red Army will be of 
high value to the future of our own. 
| have no doubt that some of Mr. White’s data and some of 
his conclusions may not agree with the facts when they become 
better known. But with the materials available to him he ap- 
pears to me to have written a restrained and serious, yet fasci- 
natingly interesting, study that we in our Army shall be reading 
to advantage for a long time to come. 
7 7 7 
Water for the Desert Troops 
PIPELINE TO VICTORY: An Encrnger’s ADVENTURES 
Wirn THe Brrrisn Eicurn Army. By Major Peter W. 
Rainier. New York: Random House, 1944. 295 Pages; $2.50. 


This is one of the most interesting books to come out of the 
fighting in North Africa. The author, a mining engineer by pro- 
fession, entered the British service as water oficer to Wavell’s 
Army of the Nile back in 1940-41. He served in that capacity 
until the British Eighth Army under Montgomery reached 
Tunisia. His account, written at odd moments during those 
years, throws a good deal of light on phases of the campaigns 
not treated in the communiqués or by the news correspondents. 

He shows, for instance, why the attack of Wavell’s 7th 
Armored Division at Sidi Barrani back in December, 1940 was 
so successful. The Italian position at Sidi Barrani was covered 
by the sea on one flank and by heavy minefields on two others. 
But the flank to the west was protected only by wire. It was 
through this flimsy barrier that the tanks of General Creagh 
rolled on December 7. Likewise Major Rainier’s account of the 
Battle of Sidi Rezegh (November, 1941) gives us some new 
and somewhat humorous information about the movement of 
General Cunningham's headquarters. 

This author also makes the most interesting report that at 
the time when the United States Fleet was immobilized in the 
Pacific as a result of the attack on Pearl Harbor, and the 
British Navy had suffered the loss of the Prince of Wales and 
Repulse, a small enemy submarine managed to enter the 
naval basin at Alexandria and explode bombs against the sides 
of two British battleships, the Queen Elizabeth and Renown, 

utting both out of action for months. As far as the reviewer 
oe this story has never appeared in print before. 

We have had other accounts of the logistical problems com- 
mon to desert warfare, but this is the first analysis of the water 
problem. The British armies in the Middle East were the 
“best watered” armies in the world. Immense pipelines carried 
chlorinated Nile water right up. to the front. The importance 
of water in the defense of Egypt is illustrated in his statement 
that 1100 Germans surrendered to the British at one point on 
the Alamein front because they had tapped a British pipeline 
filled with salt water and became literally crazed with thirst. 
When British troops in the forward areas learned that he was 
the man who brought them water, nothing was too good for 
Rainier! Artillery units often stopped their firing in order to 
facilitate the work of his men. 

On the long advance to Tripoli, Rainier shows the tre- 
mendous supply problems to be solved. No account gives a 
better description of the delay and losses suffered through 
German Teller and S-mines. A final attraction is the publi- 
cation of Montgomery's principal orders of the day to the 
British Eighth Army in the appendix.—D. V. 
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What To Do With Them 


WHAT TO DO WITH GERMANY. By Louis Nizer. Ney, 
York: Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 1944. 213 Pages 
Appendix; $2.50. , 

GERMANY WILL TRY IT AGAIN. By Sigrid Schult, 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1944. 238 Pages 
$2.50. 

HOW TO TREAT THE GERMANS. By Emil Ludwig 
New York: Willard Publishing Company, 1943. 96 Pages. 
$1.00. 


Three books with three different ideas on what to do with 
Germany when the fighting is over. Messrs. Ludwig and Nizer 
do a good deal of simplifying and historical generalizing before 
arriving at their solutions. Miss Schultz’s book contains a good 
deal of interesting reporting, especially the parts that are first 
hand. 

Miss Schultz places special emphasis on German preparations 
for gaining the sympathy of other nations, particularly the 
United States, if defeat comes. Her own solution for the im 
mediate postwar German situation is to make it possible for the 
German people to take the law into their own hands. She 
thinks there are probably enough anti-Nazi elements in the 
army and in the population for these two groups together to 
overcome and kill off the Nazis. She would at least have the 
Allied armies stop near the borders of Germany, provided the 
German armed forces had admitted defeat by then, and then 
give the Germans themselves the chance to try cleaning out 
the armed Nazis. She says “German psychology being what it 
is, there can be no doubt that the decent German element 
would have a better chance to take over governmental re 
sponsibility with a certain amount of prestige if there were no 
open occupation of Germany by the United Nations. That 
rigid control will be ‘hecessary is self-evident. But this control 
could probably be exerted more effectively from bases in the 
ring of iron surrounding Germany than it could be from within 
it.” 

Mr. Ludwig, who sees collapse coming soon because of 
Hitler's abdication as supreme military commander, argues that 
we must disarm the Germans so completely “that not a single 
pistol would be left in the belt of a German policeman.” He also 
thinks a strong United Nations army of occupation “should 
take over all important places in Germany so the people might 


learn, for the first time in 130 years, what foreign authority 
looks like.” He would have this government of occupation pun 
ish all German war criminals, and see that Germany rebuilds 


all destroyed properties in foreign countries and returns all 
goods stolen by Germans in foreign countries. 

Mr. Nizer has the most complete program of the three. He 
insists that Germany’s sovereignty as a nation must be for 
feited; that individual war criminals, even into the hundreds 
of thousands, must be punished by trial at which the death 
penalty must be sought. He also recommends the scrapping, 
removing, or demolishing of all plants and machinery which 
produce war materials, the destruction of Germany's machine 
tool industry, steel mills, and power houses or else their control 
by non-Germans, the removal of stocks of metal, oil, or other 
strategic war materials, in excess of normal domestic consump 
tion, and similar drastic measures. He also has a long ané 
detailed educational program for the purpose of obliterating 
false doctrine. 

However it is done, it is going to be a big job, a tremendous 
one. 
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The State Forces and the Law 


; AWFUL ACTION OF STATE MILITARY FORCES. By 
Edmund Ruffin Beckwith, James G. Holland, George W. 
Bacon, and Joseph W. McGovern. With a foreword by 
Lieutenant General Hugh A. Drum. New York: Random 
House, 1944. 216 Pages; Paper $1.50; Cloth, with Supple- 
ment, $3.00. 


Of the four authors, Lieutenant Colonel Beckwith was a 
member of the Judge Advocate General's Reserve for many 
years, until found physically disqualified for active duty at the 
beginning of the present war, when he was appointed Judge 
\dvocate of the New York Guard. He is a prominent mem- 
ber of the New York bar and is well qualified by training and 
experience to deal with his subject. Major Holland is the As 
ystant Judge Advocate of the New York Guard, and Professors 
Bacon and McGovern are members of the law faculty of Ford- 
ham University. General Drum needs no introduction; he is 
sow in command of the New York Guard. . 

\s General Drum correctly says in the foreword, “This is 
the pioneer work in its field.” We have had militia since colonial 
days, transformed into the National Guard a generation ago, 
and more recently into the National Guard of the United 
States, but only lately have we had state guards and only now 
do we have a book about their legal status and powers. They 
are purely state troops, raised to take the place of the National 
Guard, now wholly in federal service, in order that the states 
may have a force at hand adequate to put down disorders be- 
yond the power of the police to suppress. The state guards have 
no federal character whatever, either present or potential, ex- 
cept that, as the authors show in Chapter III, they may, either 
alone or in codperation with federal forces, repel enemy invasion 
of the state by land, sea, or air. 

The greater part of the book deals with the primary mission 
of state guards, the suppression of domestic disturbances. It is 
full and detailed, and discusses ably and clearly the many legal 
problems with which the personnel of state forces may be con- 
fronted when on such duty. It will therefore be of the greatest 
value to every officer and noncommissioned officer of state 
guards. It will be of equal value to members of the National 
Guard when they shall be relieved from active duty in the 
federal service at the close of the present war and again become 
a state force. However, the same legal problems which meet 
the state guards will also puzzle the officers of the federal troops 
engaged in riot, strike, and other like duty; and the difference 
in the legal status of the two forces does not in most cases re- 
quire a different solution. The book will therefore be valuable 
to personnel of the federal forces as well. 

To one who has given some study to both, the resemblance 
between tactics and law is striking. Neither is an exact science. 
The commanding general in the field is unable to say with the 
same assurance as the mathematician, “This is the correct so- 
lution.” There are too many imponderables: the weather, the 
strength, dispositions, and intentions of the enemy, only half- 
en through the fog of war; the morale, drive, and endurance 
of his own forces; the professional ability of his own staff and 
subordinates, and of the enemy commanders. Neither is an 
attorney able to advise his client or a legal writer his readers 
with mathematical certainty. Again there are too many im- 
ponderables in the problem; the meaning of words in the Con- 
stitution or in a law, how witnesses will testify, the skill of the 
lawyers on either side, the slant of the judge’s mind, and the 
mental processes of the twelve men who compose the jury. The 
uncertainty as to what judges and juries will hold in any par- 
ticular case is greater in this field than in most, since it is one 
in which the mind is likely to be swayed by prejudice and 
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A complete and thorough discussion of 


The Occupation of Enemy Territory 


in the 


Public Opinion Quarterly 
(Winter 1943) 


180 Pages 
$1.25 





The Officer’s Guide $2.50 


If you could afford only one book, this should be the 
one. It not only explains the basic things that every 
officer should know, it keeps you up-to-date on all 
the numerous changes that affect the officer and his 
duties. 





Cloth $2.00 
Paper 1.50 


Company Administration 
and Personnel Records 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 


The one question owners of this book ask is, “How 
does he do it?” Colonel Virtue leads you by the hand 
through the complicated maze of administrative de- 
tail. Always considered an administrative “must,” 
in busy wartime, it saves hours and prevents errors. 





Army Food and Messing $2.50 


Few officers have the background to start right in as 
mess experts, but every officer will find that with com- 
mon sense and Army Food and Messing, his unit can 
operate a smooth-running, good-feeding, economical 
mess. Menus, accounting, administration—they’re all 
here. 





Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 
A practical guide in non-legal language. 





Flying Health $2.00 


By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 
A practical guide to the health problems of flying men. 
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Target: Germany — or 
aper : 


A beautifully written and illustrated account of the 
Eighth Air Force operations against Germany. This 
is the complete story of an air force and all its com- 
ponents. 





Identification $2.00 


This, the most comprehensive of all military identifi- 
cation books, pictures and describes the uniforms and 
insignia of all armies. 





You Must Be Fit Cloth $1.00 
Paper .50 


The Official Physical Training Program of the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps. 





Lee’s Lieutenants Per Volume $5.00 
By DR. DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN 
Vol. I. Manassas to Malvern Hill 


Vol. Il. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 


By the greatest living authority on the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. 





Men at War | $3.00 


Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Eleven hundred pages of the best military writing 
there is. 





As You Were $1.00 


Edited by ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


A Portable Library of American Prose and Poetry 
Assembled for Members of the Armed Forces and 
the Merchant Marine. 


641 pages bound in khaki-colored cloth. 


Available at $1.00 through The Infantry Journal to 
members of the Armed Services only. 
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passion. This reviewer believes that, in nearly all cases, the 
advice of the authors to their readers has been sound; but. if 
they have erred at all, they have erred on the side of caution, It 
is undoubtedly better for a legal advisor to incline in that gj 
rection than in the opposite. 

The last chapter in the book, and the only unsatisfactor, one 
deals with military justice. It is in the main a condensation of 
the Manual for Courts-Martial but the limitations of space 
which the authors placed on themselves prevented them from 
treating the subject adequately and including necessary ex 
planations and qualifications. The chapter also contains 4 fey 
erroneous statements. However, the reader may always turn 
the Manual itself for a full and authoritative discussion of am 
topic mentioned in this chapter. 

The book under review does not discuss disaster duty, dur 
ing or following flood, fire, earthquake, or the like. Such duty 
has in the past been by no means rare, so this seems a regret 
table omission; though in view of the nature of the two sorts of 
duty, the persons affected by the action of the troops are less 
likely than in cases involving domestic disorders to go to the 
courts with a contention that the military forces employ ed have 
acted unlawfully. 

These defects, however, are of minor importance compared 
with the many and great merits of the book. 

4 4 4 


Lend-Lease 


LEND-LEASE: Weapon ror Vicrory. By E. R. Stettinius, 
Jr. New York: Macmillan Company, 1943. 358 Pages; Index 
Illustrated; $3.00. 


This is a fine account of all that Lend-Lease has meant in this 
war. Mr. Stettinius gives us a dramatic story—a clear and fasci 
nating work of current history, full of fact—and thoroughly il 
lustrated with graphs and other pictures. . 

“Lend-Lease,” he writes, “has been a measure of war, a pro 
gram through which the United Nations have pooled their eco 
nomic resources for winning victory. It has never been intended 
as a way of doing business in peace, although in carrying out 
the Lend-Lease program we have learned much that will be of 
great value to a wider peacetime trade. It will be for Congress 
and the people to decide later what, if anything, in the wartime 
machinery of Lend-Lease itself may be of permanent value. 

“Lend-Lease operations as we know them now will some 
day draw to a close, but we know already that the principle of 
mutual aid in mutual self-interest that is embodied in the 
Lend-Lease act must live on. Today there is more unity of 
purpose and of action among freedom-loving peoples than ever 
before. In that unit we can find a strength to build a peaceful 
world in which freedom and opportunity will be secure for all 


a ae 
Czarist and Soviet Russia and the U. S. 


THE ROAD TO TEHERAN. By Foster Rhea Dulles. New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1944. 279 Pages; Index, 
$2.50. 


RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES. By Pitirim 4 
Sorokin. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1944 
253 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


These are timely treatments of the relations between the 
United States and Russia including a good deal of the histon 
of these relations. Mr. Dulles’ book covers this history the 
more completely, whereas Professor Sorokin’s book starts of 
with the premise that “throughout the entire history of the 
United States, Russia has been its best friend,” and that “if the 
respective governments do not commit the stupidest blunder 
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Russia W ill constitute in the future our best and most important 
allv. '“If a new and nobler social order,” he continues, “is 
., emerge from this tragic war, the United States and Russia 
i play a leading réle in the work of reconstruction; and 
ovesia will discharge its mission faithfully and wholeheartedly. 
such an effort fails through insidious double-crossing on the 
“ut of egoistic nations, neither America nor Russia will be re- 
‘ onsible for its miscarriage.” Mr. Dulles has written a brief 
bic ry and Professor Sorokin a point-by-point argument. 

“Both authors place particular emphasis on the fact that the 
long period of peace between Russia and the United States, 
jsting from the very beginning of the colonization of America 
right up to the present, or even counting simply from 1776, 
constitutes a world’s record for peace between major nations. 
\lr, Dulles traces the relationship between the two countries, 
he arguments we have had, none of them bringing us any 
where near to the point of war, and in closing expresses similar 
eas to those of Professor Sorokin about the utter necessity for 
wntinuing this long peaceful relationship. 

In his last chapter also Mr. Dulles divides us in America into 
fur groups, with reference to our attitudes toward Soviet 
Russia. The first are the enthusiasts, “all the way from faithful 
lowers of the Communist Party line . . to many of the 
“wiet Union’s former most severe critics. .” The second 
we those who favor full collaboration with the USSR as a war 
measure, but who are “skeptical of its policies and none too 
certain of the future.” In the third group Mr. Dulles places 
those who can “still find nothing good in anything tarred with 
the brush of Communism,” and who covertly oppose any real 
measure of aid to the Soviet armies, and cling “to the old hope 
that the war might result in the destruction of both the Hitler 
and Stalin dictatorships.” In a fourth group the author places 
those elements in American life who strongly advocated the 
greatest possible measure of collaboration with the Soviet Union 
on the ground that it was not only essential to the winning of 
the war but the equally grave problem of winning the peace.” 
Mr. Dulles feels that this last group is increasing in numbers. 

| recommend The Road to Teheran as well written history 
ind intelligent discussion of an aspect of this war of high im- 
portance. 

Professor Sorokin was put in prison three times by the Czar's 
gvernment, and twice by the Communist regime, and con- 
demned to death and finally banished “as [in Lenin’s words] 
the most implacable leader of the Russian anti-Communist 
intelligentsia.’ ” Therefore, and also because he was “born and 
reared in the lowest and poorest Russian class” and hence 
not biased in favor of the aristocracy or tHe upper strata of so- 
ciety, Professor Sorokin believes he is not biased in favor of 
either the old governments of Russia or the new. I think, 
however, that Professor Sorokin does show some bias in his 
arguments—a bias resulting from his hearty admiration for the 
Russian people. He does unquestionably write and argue as an 
\merican who knows Russia and loves it, though not its gov- 
emment, simply its people. 

In Russia and the United States the author compares every 
sociological aspect of the two nations, and finds many likenesses. 
\s a result he seems to me at times to slight the unfavorable 
sides of Russian life and history, especially in some of his dis- 
cussion bearing upon Russia before the first World War. At 
the same time he does bring out a great many points of simi- 
larity which are generally unrealized. There actually were 
democratic aspects of Russia under the Czars, whereas most of 
us in the United States are accustomed to thinking of the 
earlier Russian rule as completely despotic. There were also 
many similarities in the attitude of Russians toward religion and 
toward education which deserve emphasis in view of the fact 
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Military Classics 


Makers of Modern Strategy 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of 400 years. 


$3.75 


Armored Warfare 
By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
General Fuller has brought up-to-date his famous 
Lectures on FSR III by annotating it from this war. 


$1.00 


$1.00 


Principles of War 
By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 


Edited by Brig. Gen. T. R. Phillips 
Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 
Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 
A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


$1.00 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 
Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 


Commando training and fighting—all sides of it. 


On War By General Carl von Clausewitz $1 A5 
The full text of Clausewitz’s famed book. 


Decisive Battles of the World 
By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book. Brought up to date. 


$3.00 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 
The essence of Clausewitz’s thoughts on war. (The 
25¢ edition is available to the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized edition available to all at $1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare $2.00 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 
Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 
By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


Warfare $3.00 
By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 
The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles 
to the Napoleonic wars. 
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Penguin Books 


Full Length, 25-cent books. 


Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry. 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 
modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom of choice of titles.) 


Binders 


for Field and Technical Manuals 


Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the extra 
binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets of Field and 


Technical Manuals. 


Both kinds are $1.50 each. 


Discount for 10 or more 10 per cent. 


Military Service Publishing 
Company Books 


All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Napoleon and Modern Warfare are 
listed in front and back pages of this magazine and in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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Naval War Paintings 
THE NAVY AT WAR. Paintings and drawings by 
artists with a commentary by Hanson W. Baldwin and ay 
introduction by Admiral A. J. Hepburn. New York: Wij 
liam Morrow & Company, 1943. 159 Pages; Illustrated: $4.9 


‘ ombat 


It is good to see that the Navy has recognized the limitation: 
of the camera and has given five fighting seamen who happened 
also to be talented artists an opportunity to capture on canyas 
their various impressions of ships in battle and in convoy, of 
naval vessels in the Aleutians, Tulagi, and Mers-el-Kebir, of 
Marines on Guadalcanal, and of our troops at Oran. And 
since the painted canvas will always be more meaningful thar 
the photographic print because it is the translation of man: 
experience and not merely a moment caught in a machine, thes 
pictures are a notable and satisfying contribution to the pic 
torial history of the war. 

Particularly pleasing as artistic achievements of high order 
are the paintings of Lieutenant Mitchell Jamieson, who is less 
concerned with accuracy of technical detail than with the spirit 
of a mess room, or an embarkation, or the frantic unloading of 
a landing craft under fire. Lieutenant Dwight C. Shepler, on 
the other hand, does better with the majestic beauty of naval 
vessels and aircraft than he does with persons, but his “Big 
Guns on the Equator” presents a remarkable contrast of human 
tranquility and fierce potential mechanical power. In the work 
of Lieutenant Commander Griffith Baily Coale, particular) 
in his “Bridge of Destroyer,” there is a good deal that is rem 
niscent of Winslow Homer, while Lieutenant William | 
Draper's Alaskan scenes, especially those in color, give an im 


pression of Aleutian climate and discomfort that no journalist 
could convey with mere words. Lieutenant Albert K. Murray's 
few contributions are probably the most conventional of the 
group. 


There is a long, running commentary by Mr. Hanson \\ 
Baldwin, but he would be the first to admit that the essence of 
the book, its whole reason for being, lies in the pictures it con 
tains. Mr. Baldwin has simply attempted to tie the pictures to 
gether with a narrative of our Navy's experience in the first tv 
years of the war.—B B. 


.. ¢  o- 
New U. S. History 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN DEMOC 
RACY. By John D. Hicks. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com 
pany, 1944. 894 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $5.50. 


Professor Hicks is a master at putting fact into a flowing 
style. In this new textbook he has taken chapters directly from 
two earlier books, The Federal Union and The American 
Nation but has condensed many passages and rewritten others 
The older books have been widely used in college histon 
classes, but now it seems to me that their combination into one 
volume and their bringing up-to-date—to the spring of 1943- 
gives us a single volume of American history hard to beat for its 
comprehensiveness, lack of bias, and sheer interest. 

For the military reader Professor Hicks’ compact accounts 
of our different wars will need augmentation from other sources 
But in dealing with the military side of American life he does 
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emphasize at times the neglect of national defense. This book 
ys been adopted for use as a reference by the Army Orienta- 


ion Course. 
7 7 7 


Women In Wartime 
guT OF THE KITCHEN INTO THE WAR. By Susan 

p. Anthony, Il, New York: Stephen Daye, Inc., 1943. 246 

Pages $2.50. 

(he crusading spirit of the first Susan B. Anthony lives again 
» this book which is the work of her grandniece. It is to be 
hoped that the title and frivolous jacket will not prevent its 
ading by those seriously interested in the réle of woman- 
ower in the war, for it is a thoughtful, constructive summa- 
son of this problem. 

[he author takes up woman's “cause” where the suffragettes 
opped it. She writes of the many discriminatory laws which 
deprive women of equality with men, of the refusal to give them 
professional equality, or to make their wage scale equal to that 
i men—a condition existing throughout most industries and 
wen in Government service. She sees womanpower as our 
suntry’s “margin for victory” in wartime and summarizes the 
hings employers must consider if maximum use is to be made 
t women’s labor. 

Since it is women who run the homes, when they finish 
wn eight-hour office or factory day they go on to at least a five- 
: six-hour work day at home; they must market, cook, clean, 
yash, iron, sew; they can’t relax over a paper or radio program 
sa man can. To enable them to carry their double load and 
duce the absenteeism which she is convinced is most often 
cused by illness due to fatigue and overlong hours, Miss 
jnthony pleads for nursery schools and supervised after-school 
recreation for children, for wholesale feeding centers, for en- 
forced safety precautions in war plants, for a policy of granting 
eave based on the theory that the overtired or slightly ill worker 
s less a slacker if she takes two days off to rest now than if 
che waits to lose two-weeks’ time with a serious illness. Fear- 
esly and well, Miss Anthony argues for woman's right and 
ibility to take her place “in the war of the world today—and in 
the work of the world tomorrow.”—M. C. R. 


5 y i 


Japanese Treatment of Political Prisoners 


[HE NEW SUN. By Taro Yashima. New York: Henry Holt 
« Company, 1943. 310 Pages; $2.75. 


Taro Yashima, now living in this country, is a Japanese-born 
genius of the first order both with brush and pen. His book 
carries a powerful, expressive and timely message in few words. 
for Mr. Yashima tells us convincingly that the savage treat- 
ment which the Japanese Government has accorded prisoners 
f war is of a piece with the Japanese treatment of their own 
political prisoners, and reveals the horrible implications of the 
ficial pronouncement that war prisoners will be treated ac- 
cording to the “Criminal Code” of Japan. He reminds us finally 
of what it would be incalculably costly to forget—that the peo- 
ple born and reared in Nippon are no more of one pattern than 
are the people of any other country, and that there was before 
the war a widespread movement towards right thinking and 
right living which only the most despotic persecution could 
suppress. 

Mr. Yashima’s book is a series of picture plates in black 
ind white, one on each page; and the word story, gauntly 
parse and simple in style, is told in the form of connected 
aptions to the pictures. The author's pictorial inspiration is de 
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Modern Library Books 


Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 
Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of them all. 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 
Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 


These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 


What You Should Know 
About: 


SPIES AND SABOTEURS ...... vai $2.50 
By Will Irwin and Thomas M. Johnson 

ARMY GROUND FORCES ..... $2.50 
By Colonel Joseph I. Greene 

2: 6! |g Se ae $2.50 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

BEE, 0 2 sadsnn iiens $2.50 
By Lieut. Harvey S. Ford 

THE COAST GUARD ... $2.50 
By Hickman Powell 

THE MARINES ........ is $2.50 
By Captain John H. Craige 

OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS $2.50 
By Major James E. Hicks 

WARTIME MEDICINE ........ os eaige ene é $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M.D., and V. I. Cooper 

THE ARMY ENGINEERS .... $2.50 
By Colonel Paul W. Thompson 

1 2 UB le eee $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

MODERN WAR .... $2.50 
By Fletcher Pratt 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE ............ $2.50 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey 

SUBMARINE WARFARE ..... $2.50 
By David O. Woodbury 

po sa $2.50 


By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. 


ROTC Manuals 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING, Volume I 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING, Volume II 


(To be used by the Basic Class, Class CS and Class MS) 
Paper Binding .... 
Cloth Binding .... 


$2.25 each volume 
$2.75 each volume 


ADVANCED MILITARY TRAINING 
(To be used by Class MS. In One Volume) 


Paper Binding .... $2.50 each volume 
Cloth Binding .... $3.00 each volume 
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The Conquest of North Africa 
By Alexander G. Clifford 


The first comprehensive account of three years of 
fighting in North Africa. 


Here Is Your War 


By Ernie Pyle 


Ernie Pyle’s finest war dispatches. His daily stories 
collected in an entertaining and enlightening book. 


God Is My Co-Pilot $2.50 
By Colonel Robert L. Scott 
You can’t find a finer book on the air war. 


They Call It Pacific 
By Clark Lee 
The Pacific fighting of 1942. 


$3.00 


$3.00 


$3.00 


Retreat With Stilwell 
By Jack Belden 
The Burma campaign and “Uncle Joe” Stilwell. 


I Saw the Fall of the Philippines $3.00 


By Colonel Carlos P. Romulo 


$3.00 


Colonel Romulo saw it all. 


America’s Navy in World War II 
By Gilbert Cant 
The Navy's part in this war. 


$3.75 


The Flying Tigers 
By Russell Whelan 
The epic of General Chennault’s fighting flyers. 


Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo $2.00 
By Captain Ted Lawson 
General Jimmy Doolittle’s famous flight. 


$2.50 


Assignment to Nowhere 
By Lowell Bennett 
The whole Tunisian campaign. 


$2.75 


Burma Surgeon 
By Lieut. Col. Gordon Seagrave 
A medical missionary’s story of the Burma campaign. 


$3.00 
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rived directly from Van Gogh, whom he surpasses in vitality 
and his spirit is also that of his great Dutch predecessor ~hon. 
est, simple, courageous, and intelligent. 

In this book he tells the story of his early life in Japan 
Dominating the story is his experience as a victim of the dread 
Tokkoka, the Japanese secret police, and the tortured months 
which he and his wife spent as their prisoners. The concentra. 
tion camps of Nazi Germany can hardly be as bad, and cer. 
tainly the dungeons and torture chambers of Europe in the 
Middle Ages could have been little worse.—B. B. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF RADIO. Edited by William |. 
Everitt. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. 400 Pages: 
Index; $5.00. 


This is the tenth printing of this book which has not hereto. 
fore been reviewed in the pages of The Journat. Those using 
it, | understand, are already numbered in the hundreds of 
thousands. It is easy to see why. Few textbooks do a better job of 
leading the student from one thing to another, and it is at the 
same time concise, sticking strictly to the business of teaching 
radio and not worrying about too much of the physical and 
mathematical theory behind it. Here is an example of the lan 
guage of this book from the chapter on frequency modulation 
“In a frequency-modulation system the wave is alternately 
squeezed and stretched so that the shape of each individual 
cycle is no longer that of a pure sine wave but is slimmer or 
fatter than it would be if unchanged.” Such a mixture of the 
absolutely necessary terminology with plain English (“squeezed 
and stretched,” “slimmer or fatter”) is probably the main reason 
why this particular textbook on radio is being so helpful to so 
many. 
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INTRODUCING AFRICA. By Carveth Wells. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1944. 243 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


A valuable, up-to-date and compact reference covering the 
whole African continent. The author divides the continent into 
North Africa, the River Nile, the Sahara, the West Coast, 
Central Equatorial Africa, Ethiopia and the Horn of Africa, 
East Africa, the Rhodesias, and South Africa; and there are 
chaptersypn Africa and strategic material, and on how to get 
along in Africa. In an appendix there is information on the 
principal languages of the continent—the regions where they are 
spoken and how many people speak them. The book also in 
cludes a selection of useful phrases in five languages: Arabic, 
Hausa, Swahili, Afrikaans, and pidgin English. Mr. Wells 


writes clearly and informally. 
4 7 7 


The Forces of Russia 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY. By Walter Kerr. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1944. 250 Pages; Maps; Index; $2.75. 


Walter Kerr was Moscow correspondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune during the months when the Russian Army 
fought its decisive battles at Moscow and Stalingrad. By talking 
with its officers and men and closely observing its determined 
resistance to Nazi forces, he learned that “the strength of this 
army lay not only in its manpower and munitions but in the 
fighting heart of its soldiers, in the severity of its training, in 
iron discipline and in the support it received from a ruthless 
organization of the country’s wealth and civilian strength.” 

A study of the organization of the Red Army and of the 
personnel of its high command serves as background for pene 
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rating descriptions of the strategic battles of Moscow and 
Stalingrad. There is an interesting chapter on the Russian in- 
fantry, contrasting it with the German infantry and praising 
the f flexibility which made Russian infantry and artillery able to 
natch German armored, motorized and air forces as they did 
» the war's beginning. Although the author frequently found 
lence to believe that “The Russians would win their 
wn war in their own way” he has faith in “their way” and in 
e Soviet Union's ability to settle all its old scores—including 
alf-century grievance against Japan. 
“7 Kerr tells us far more about the present Russian Army 
han any other American who has reported on the greatest bat 
we of the war. He saw and talked to a great many members of 
he Army and was keenly cbservant and reflective in what he 
bas to say about them. He has presented all this in a most in- 
teresting Manner. 


good evic 
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CoMMONWEALTH AND Empire. Edited by W. J. Turner. 
New York: Hastings House, 1944. 312 Pages; Illustrated; 
$5.00 

This book is made up of seven well-illustrated sections, each 
y a different author, dealing with Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, East Africa, ond the British 
Colonial Empire. All of the authors are people with a broad 
\nowledge of the sections they write about; for example, 
Ssrah Gertrude Millin, who did the North African part, and 
lady Tweedsmuir, who did the Canadian section. Each sec- 
tion. contains brief historical matter and a description of the 
area and the way its people live. Many of the illustrations are 
in color and both these and the half-tone photographs are well 
reproduced. It is a beautiful and friendly book. It furnishes 
in extremely pleasant way of learning the main facts about 

e British Empire. 
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THE UNCONQUERABLES. By Joseph Auslander. 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1943. 60 Pages. 


In this slim volume of verse an American author has collected 
s letters to the Unconquerables—poetic tributes to the people 
f Norway, France, Poland, of all the old-world countries who 
have suffered the ravages and terrorism of the Nazis. With 
f the poet’s sensitiveness and vision, Mr. Auslander has 
put the character and spirit of each country into his verses 
long with his account of its misfortunes. This is a book for 
reading now and for long years after this war has ended. 


New 
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THE STORY OF MEDICINE. By Victor Robinson, MD. 
New York: New Home Library, 1943. 564 Pages; Index; 
$.69. 


An inexpensive reprint of a standard popular work. The 
book is an excellent background text for the medical student, 

t medical soldiers, and for any reader interested in the de- 
snneia of medicine through the ages. it makes 
you feel that there is at least one good reason for being glad to 
be alive today instead of in the past. Doctors still have lots to 
ind out, but for centuries they knew next to nothing and their 


patients got the full benefit of this knowledge. 


Besides, 
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WHO DARE TO LIVE. By Lt. Comdr. Frederick B. Watt. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 68 Pages; $1.25. 


Sincere war verse in which a Canadian officer of the Mer- 
chant Navy speaks personally of his world. 


APRIL, 1944 


NNNG 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 
This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of “Science Service” is 
based on an official outline prepared by the War De- 
partment for use in Pre-induction Training Courses. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Elements of Radio $4.00 


This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 


English for the Armed Forces $1.50 


By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 


Speech for the Military $1.20 
By Cole 8S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 
How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 


The Infantry! Doughboy War Song 


{ Piano Arrangement.... 35¢ 
) Military Band (March). 75¢ 
By Brigadier General R. J. Burt 
Arranged by George F. Briegel 
That’s the Infantry { Piano Arrangement 35¢ 
hat's f y ) Band Arrangement 75¢ 
A new Infantry marching song. 
Lyrics by Major General E. F. Harding 
Music by Dorothy Godfrey 
Sound Off! $3.50 
The Army’s book of Army songs. 
The Army Wife $2.50 
By Nancy B. Shea 
The handbook for women. 
Blitz French 75¢ 
By Georges Nicot 
A useful book of “action” French. 
Easy Malay Words and Phrases $1.00 


By Marius A. Mendlesen 
A handbook to the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 


Elementary Japanese 
By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 
To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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New Books and Manuals of the Month 








Machine Gunner's Handbook (50¢), by Colo- 
nel C. Besides 
his material on the various machine guns in use in 
our Army—caliber .30 HMG, caliber .30 LMG 
M1919A4, caliber .30 LMG M1919A6, caliber 
50 MG M2, heavy barrel—there is a description 
of and instruction for the use of the 81mm. mor- 
tar and the Bazooka. Machine Gunner's Hand- 
book has been a standard INFANTRY JoURNAL 
book for a number of years now, and this is the 
fourth revised edition. Its compactness has made 


H. Coates, is out in a new edition. 


it popular with machine gunners in most units of 
the Army both in the days of peace and now in 
war. 

The Occupation of Enemy Territory is the gen- 
eral heading for the current Winter 1943 issue of 
Public Opinion Quarterly. Under this heading 
fourteen authors devote almost the entire maga- 
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L) Please charge to my account. 
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zine to a rounded discussion of the problems arie 
ing from the occupation of enemy territory. Fog 
the ofhcer who is or may be assigned to any duty 
that touches on the control of civil affairs in enemy 
territory, a copy of The Occupation of Enemy Ter. 
ritory will provide valuable background. The Iy. 
FANTRY JouRNAL is able to provide copies at the 
regular price of a single copy of Public Opinion 
Ouarterly ($1.25). 

The Axis Grand Strategy which we have not 
been able to provide for several months, is again 
available and at a slightly lower price, the new 
price being $3.50. This large book contains ab. 
stracts of and selections from scores of important 
German military articles which as a whole give 
much insight into modern German military 
thought. , 

A new book for State Guards and all others to 
whom the uses of State military forces is of primary 
interest is Lawful Action of State Military Forces, 
which is written in accurate though not highh 
legal language, and therefore of special use to the 
layman. In paper binding it sells for $1.50; the 
cloth edition sells for $3.00. 
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Section IV of Circular 215, War Department, 
September 16, 1943, permits the service journals 
to sell restricted Field and Technical Manuals, 
and the list of those restricted manuals now avail 
able has been added to the booklist. Each restricted 
manual is printed in italics in the booklist. Re 
stricted manuals can be sold only to officers and 
enlisted persons under the following minimum 
conditions: Purchases made in writing by an of 
cer will be countersigned by the officer's command 
ing officer or by the adjutant. Purchases made in 
writing by enlisted persons will be countersigned 
by the enlisted person’s immediate commanding 
officer. All countersignatures will show the name, 
grade, and organization of the officer countersign- 
ing. Officers making purchases in person are re 
quired to present their identification cards. 
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